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FOREWORD 


Yr was on September 4, 1888, that I sailed from Bombay 
for London with three letters of introduction, the most 
precious being for the G.O.M. of India, Dadabhai Naoroji. 
The writer was a Maharashtrian doctor, a friend of the 
family. The worthy doctor told me the G.O.M. did not 
know him personally, in fact he had never even had the 
darshan of the G.O.M. ‘But’, said the doctor, ‘what does 
it matter ? Everyone knows him and adores him as India’s 
great son and champion. He has exiled himself for us. I 
claim to know him by his service of India. You will see 
that my letter will serve you just as well as if I had known 
him personally. The fact is, you need no introduction to 
him. Your being an Indian is sufficient introduction. But 
you are a youngster, untravelled and timid. This letter will 
give you courage enough to go to the G.O.M. and all will 
be smooth sailing for you’. And soit was. When I reached 
London, I soon found that Indian students had free access 
to the G.O.M. at all hours of the day. Indeed, he was in 
the place of father to every one of them, no matter to which 
province or religion they belonged. He was there to advise 
and guide them in their difficulties. I have always been 
.ahero-worshipper. And so Dadabhai became real Dada to 
me. The relationship took the deepest root in South Africa, 
for he was my constant adviser and inspiration. Hardly a 
week passed without a letter from me to him describing the 
‘condition of Indians in South Africa. And I well remember 
that whenever there was a reply to be expected, it came 
without fail in his own handwriting, in his inimitably simple 
‘style. I never received a typed letter from him. And dur- 
ring my visits to England from South Africa I found that 
he had for office a garret perhaps eight feet by six feet. 
There was hardly room in it for another chair. His desk, 
his chair, and the file of papers filled the room. I saw that 
ee ae his letters in copying ink and press-copied them 
himself. 


iv “Mioraworp 


The story of a life s@#WSble and yet so simple needs no 
introduction from me or anybody else. May it be inspi- 
ration to the reader even as Dadabhai living was to me! 


October 19, 1938 M. K. GANDHI 


PREFACE 


Ir is given to but few to live so full and complete a life as 
that of Dadabhai Naoroji. In India longevity is rarely 
associated with strenuous intellectual labour and Political 
activity. Dadabhai! was a remarkable exception to the 
general rule. 


When this herald of self-government for India was born 
in Bombay in 1825, the independence of certain South 
American States had just been recognized, and the New 
World had been called into existence ‘to redress the balance 
of the Old’. In England it was the reign of King George IV ; 
in India, the East India Company, though still a trading 
corporation, held sway. When the new-born babe was cut- 
ting his teeth, the Governor of Bombay, Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, was speculating on the consequences of his 
educational policy and the time when the fitness of the 
people to govern themselves ‘should lead to voluntary or 
enforced transfer of power into their hands. When Dada- 


‘bhai was a lad of nine, learning the English alphabet, 


Macaulay was writing his historic minutes in favour of 
English education, minutes which were to determine the 
subsequent course of Indian education and progress, 


When, after the ‘Mutiny’, India was placed under the 
direct government of the Crown, Dadabhai was a young 
partner in the first Indian commercial firm established in 
England, a philosopher trader who startled his partners by. 
his idealism in business, a patriot who was concerned more 
with the prestige and welfare: of his country than with 
profits, When Gladstone opened his Irish campaign in the 
House of Commons, Dadabhai started his Indian campaign 
in England, educating the British on their responsibilities 


in India and demonstrating to them by relentless statistics 


1 Following Indian usage the hero of this story will be called by 
his first name, Dadabhai. Naoroji, the name by which he was called in 
Englaid, was his father’s name. 
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and remorseless logic how India was being bled under the 
prevailing system of administration. When Lord Ripon 

inaugurated the era of local self-government in India, Dada- 
bhai had already made a name for himself as an authority 

on Indian economics and politics, engaged in a strenuous 
struggle to secure for the sons of India an increasing share’ 
in the administration of their own country. When Lord 

Curzon attempted to put back the clock and when New 

India was in open revolt against the autocratic Viceroy, 

the hero of our story was past four score years, still carrying 
on a countrywide platform campaign in the United King- 

dom, demanding redress of India’s wrongs and proclaiming 
self-government as the only remedy. 

During the closing years of Queen Victoria’s reign Dada- 
bhai entered the House of Commons asa Gladstonian and 
an ardent advocate of Home Rule. In the House and on 
the public platform he demanded that British rule in India 
should be dominated by British principles. In the year 1911 
he had the happiness to welcome Queen Victoria’s grandson 
-King George V-to the shores of India. Three years ater, 
when the Great War broke out, he made a stirring appeal 
to the people to stand by the side of the British Empire. 
At the same time he impressed upon British statesmen the 
wisdom of granting to India the same rights of self-govern- 
ment within the Empire as had been conceded to the 
Dominions. He learnt from friends in England that epoch- 
making reforms, heralding the dawn of self-government, 
were well on the way. He was not, however, destined to 
see the fruition of his life-long dream ; the end came sooner 
than expected, seven weeks before the historic declaration 
of August 20, 1917. 

The story of a life which thus spanned several memorable 
epochs in the history of India and left its impress on the 
progress of the people is, surely, worth telling. I could have 
wished that the work had been undertaken by one who had 
breathed the same political air as he breathed and been as- 
sociated with him, for at least some years, in his manifold 
activities. In 1911 I offered to sit at the feet of Dadabhai 
and to take notes for the future biographer. A friend to 
whom I unburdened my mind said: ‘Gokhale intends to 
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write ‘the biography and he has arranged to send his 
assistant to Dadabhai for notes and reminiscences’. 
‘Nothing better’, I replied. Gokhale, however, predeceased 
Dadabhai by two years without having begun the work. 


In these pages I have tried to give as faithful an account 
as possible of a simple but heroic life devoutly dedicated to 
the service of humanity. It is based mainly on Dadabhai’s 
private papers. Unfortunately, a large collection of docu- 
ments relating to his early activities was found to be worm- 
eaten and was destroyed when his house was acquired, dur- 
ing his absence in England, by the Bombay Improvement 
Trust. The story of that period had therefore, to be found- 
ed on such data as I could get from personal inquiries and 
various publications. The material for the remainder of 
his life, from 1876 onwards, was there, but it had suffered 
from the ravages of time and transport. The task of exam- 
ining, single-handed, during my leisure hours, all such 
faded and crumbling papers seemed beyond me. It was, 
however, possible for me to pay undivided attention to the 
work during the last twelve months. 


It seems to me that the delay in writing this biography 
is not an unmixed evil. I often heard people speak deri- 
sively, during recent years, of constitutional methods of 
agitation, the key-note of the policy of Congressmen of the 
past generation. I also noticed that faith in British justice 
=the rock on which that policy was based—had been 
fading. The times were out of joint. The Congress, during 
the last two decades, was driven to pursue the policy of 
non-co-operation and civil disobedience. Who, in such 
times, would have heeded Dadabhai’s advice to hold fast 
to constitutional methods or shared his faith and his hopes 
in British character and British justice ? 


During the days of the civil disobedience campaign 
people asked: ‘What would Dadabhai do, were he alive 
today?’ The remnants of the Old Congress gave one ans- 
wer; New India gave another. When I met Mahatma 
Gandhi on board the S. S. Pilsna in December 1931, during 
his voyage to Bombay, after the Round Table Conference, 
I referred the matter to him specifically. 
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‘Don’t you think’, I asked, ‘Dadabhai’s policy, which the 
Present generation ridicules as a mendicant policy, was the 
right one, considering the circumstances then prevailing ? 

*Yes’, he replied. 

Then, promptly anticipating my second question, he 
added : ‘And I believe that if he were alive today he would 
follow the same policy that I have been pursuing for the 
last few years’. 

How far this belief was justified, how far Dadabhai’s 
own latter-day utterances, which have been unreservedly 
cited in this book, lend support to it, may be left for the 
reader to judge. 

Happily, there is now a truce between Government and 
the Congress. After years of boycott of Councils, Congress 
ministries are now in office in most provinces. Heretofore 
the history of India has been the history of an alien bure- 
aucracy out of tune with the political pulsations of the 
people. Now commences the era of national government. 
Several fundamental issues, however, still remain to be 
settled. Moreover, many fear that the ship of co-operation 
may’ founder on the rock of ‘Complete Independence’. 
After all, it is a question of definition and adjustment, and 
. Mahatma Gandhi may be trusted, if called upon, to cut 

the Gordian knot. Such being the vista of possibilities 
opened out by the curreut policy of co-operation and 
constitutional progress, the present appears to be an 
opportune moment to make Dadabhai live again and to 
recall and revivify his stirring words of reproof as well as 
of hope. The story of his untiring effort for peaceful and 
orderly progress, hampered at every stage by the bureau- 
cracy, has for the British Government and nation, as 
well as for the people of India, a lesson writ in tears 
and sorrows and suffering. 

Several small sketches of Dadabhai’s career were written 
during his lifetime. To these, and also to Messrs Natesan 
& Co.’s compilation of his speeches and writtings, my 
acknowledgments are due. I am also indebted to Mr C. F. 

_ Andrews, Deewan Bahadur, K. M. Jhaveri, and Mr S. T. 
Sheppard, who have evinced keen interest in the progress 
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of this biography and favoured me with valued suggestions. 
I had to approach numerous persons in India, England, 
and America for information or advice. To all of them, 
particularly to Sir Frank Brown, Honorary Secretary, East 
India Association, I am grateful for willing assistance. 
Finally, I tender my thanks to Mahatma Gandhi for his 
Foreword. Heis, so to say, the apostolic heir and successor 
to the place occupied by Dadabhai in the heart of the 
people of India. The Grand Old Man of India could not 
have wished for a more lion-hearted or a more noble- 
minded successor. No one has contributed more than this 
idol of the people towards the fulfilment of Dadabhai’s 
dream of Home Rule, and there is none in India today so 
well qualified as he is to form an accurate estimate of the 
life and character of the great patriot. 


December 5, 1938 R. P.M. 
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CHAPTER I 
EARLY DAYS 


NOT many years ago, there lay seven desolate islets where 
the city of Bombay has now sprung up, forming the main 
gateway between the East and the West. Here, scattered 
along the coast-line, were several fishing villages of the early 
settlers. One of these, known as Mandvi, has since been 
transformed into a busy emporium. In this neighbourhood 
lived in a lowly house, a poor Parsi priest, Naoroji Palanji 
Dordi, with his wife, Manekbai. Great was the joy of this 
couple when, on September 4, 1825, a son was born to 
them, their first and only child. They named him Dadabhai. 
Was it because the fairy god-mother, who visits the homes 
of Indian children on the Chhathi, or the sixth night after 
their birth, whispered to the fond mother that her son was 
destined to become the Grand Old Man—the Dada—of. 
Hindustan ? 

Be that as it may, Dadabhai carried his lofty destiny in 
his name. To love and serve Mother India, as none of her 
sons had done before him, to get grey in that service and 
still to knock at England’s door for the redress of India’s 
wrongs, to teach his countrymen to be free, and then in the 
twilight of old age to see them placed on the path of self- 
government—this was the mission of his life; and he gloried 
in it as much as he rejoiced in the title ‘Dada’ with which 
his countrymen loved to honour him. 

Dadabhai’s ancestorscame from Navsari, a small town in 
the territory of the Gaekwar of Baroda. The record ofthe 
Dordi family, shows a long unbroken chain of priests trac- 
ing their descent from Zarthost Mobed, the oldest known 
ancestor who was the first Parsi priest to arrive in Navsari. 

Gujarat is the ‘Garden of India’ and Navsariis the ‘Garden 
of Gujarat’ famous for its fragrant flowers and perfumes, 
‘the like of which’, says Abul Fazl, the historian, ‘is nowhere 
to be found’. Tradition relates that one of the ancestors 
of Dadabhai, Chandji Kamdin, made the best perfumes of. 
the day. His fame travelled from Navsari to Delhi and 
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reached the ears of Nur Jahan Begum. She desired to know 
the recipe and induced her husband, the Emperor Jahangir, 
to send for Chandji with perfumes. On receipt of the 
royal invitation Chandji left for Delhi with jars of four 
select varieties of attar, which he laid at the feet of the 
_ Emperor. In return, he was entertained in Delhi as a royal 

guest and was granted a hundred bighas of land with the 
title of Mulla Jamasp. 

‘How far this account is correct,’ wrote Dadabhai in 
reply to certain questions put to him by a journalist, in the 
year 1881, ‘I am unable to say tilJ I see all the documents 
connected with the matter’. 

This laconic reply was typical of the man. Never to 
accept a statement without verification, never to make a 
statement without being convinced of the truth of it, was 
the rule of his life; and if he did say anything which was 
not borne out by facts, even his bitterest critic refrained 
from questioning his credentials. 

Dadabhai was the ninth in descent from Mulla Jamasp. 
His parents lived in comparative poverty, but his ancestors 
appear to have seen better days. The names of some of the 
Dordis figure with those of the elders of the Parsi commu- 
nity in communal records, which show that Dadabhai’s 
impulse for patriotic service had its roots in his ancestry. 

A curious origin has been suggested of the family name 
Dordi. One day some Parsi priests of Navsari went to a 
dinner. An ancestor of Dadabhai’s family, turned up rather 
late and went about the place in search of a seat. One of 
the company thereupon ejaculated, ‘Why are you twisting 
and turning like a dordi (rope made of coir’) ?’ Thereafter 
the name stuck to the man and his descendants. 

‘Maharaj’, said Dadabhai once to Mulharao Gaekwar 
when pressed to do what he, as his Prime Minister, thought 
would cause more harm than good, ‘my name is ‘“‘Dordi’”’. 
You know, Your Highness, that you may burn a dordi, but 
can never take the twist out of it. So is it with me. When 
once I form a decision, nothing will dislodge me from it’. 

A striking illustration of such courage of conviction and 
determination was his stupendous struggle to enter the 


1 Tamil kayiru: from Kayaru, to be twisted. 
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House of Commons. It was the most romantic dream of 
his life; the chances for its fruition seemed extremely 
slender, but Dadabhai carried on his election campaign for 
seven years, undeterred by the coldness or antagonism of 
friend or foe and undismayed by repeated reverses, After 
his failure to win the suffrages of the electors of the 
Holborn division of Finsbury, in the year 1886, he nursed 
the Central Finsbury constituency for five years in spite of 
the opposition of the executive of his own’ Liberal Party. 
When he appeared to be leading a forlon hope, W. A, 
Chambers, one of the British friends keenly interested in 
Dadabhai’s success, called on him. A member of a leading 
firm of civil engineers and architects in Bombay, he was well 
known for his active sympathy with India in her struggle 
for freedom. He was also a voter in Central Finsbury. In 
the course of their conversation concerning the attitude of 
the officials of the Liberal Party, Dadabhai warmed up and 
said : ‘They think they can keep down the mild Hindu, but 
I will teach them a lesson, I will stick to this constituency’, 
He did, indeed, stick to it and conquered. 


There are no nursery annals to entertain us with the 
details of Dadabhai’s childhood. Whether he was an infant 
prodigy maturing into brilliant boyhood, we have no 
evidence to show. All that we know is that little Dady had 
the misfortune to lose his father when he was only four 
years old. ‘One of the first fancies which took possession 
of my mind as a little child’, he tells us, ‘was that, as my 
father was dead, the moon, like other friends, was in 
sympathy with me. And whether I went to the front or 
back of the house, the moon always seemed to go with me. 
I liked sympathy then, and like it now’. 

His gifted mother, however, supplied to a large extent 
the want of a father’s care and protection. The shadow of 
adversity hung over the little household; nevertheless she 
sent him to school and toiled for hismaintenance. Ina brief 
account of his early life, which he contributed to ‘The Days 
of My Youth’ column of T. P. O’Connor’s journal M.A.P., 
in the year 1904, he observed : 

There is one who, if she comes Jast in this narrative, 

has ever been first of ali, my mother. Widowed when I, 
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her only child, was an infant, she voluntarily remained 
a widow, wrapped up in me, her everything in the world. 
She worked for her child, helped by a brother. Although 
illiterate, and although all! love for me, she was a wise 
mother. She kept a firm hand upon me. She was the 
wise counsellor of the neighbourhood. She helped me 
with all her heart in my work for female education and 
other social reforms against prejudices of the day. She 
made me what I am. 

In the early twenties of the last century, says Dadabhai 
in the same account, there was formed at Bombay a society 
called the ‘Native Education Society’, which established 
a school in two branches, English and vernacular. The. 
Mehtaji (master) of my indigenous school did not know 
very much about the experiment of the Native Education, 
Society. But it was enough for him that it was conducted’ 
under Government auspices. So he sent his son to the 
school and persuaded my mother to send me also, and 
this was the foundation of my whole life’s career. 
Education was then entirely free... This incident made 
me an ardent advocate of free education and of the 
principle that every child should have the opportunity of 
receiving all the education it is capable of assimilating, 
whether it is born poor or witha silver spoon in its mouth. 

Being quick at multiplication tables and at mental arith- 
metic, and being also little of size and fair of colour, I 
was a regular ‘exhibition boy’ at my indigenous or native 
school. On special occasions all the boys of the school 
used to be lined up in the open by the side of the road, 
and there, sorrounded by crowds of people, I, along with 
other little boys, was smartly exercised in mental gymna- 
stics amid the loud wawas (cries of bravo) of the 
admiring audience. 

Owing to the fairness of my complexion, and, I think 
I may say, the prettiness of my little limbs, I was aiso 
always an object of show at weddings, processions, etc., 
gerierally appearing as an English general or admiral or 
in some gorgeous Indian Royal or Court dress brocade. 
Fond parents and friends of the child thus exhibited used 
to say of him: ‘Oh, he, is my dear Jonglo (Englishman) !’ 
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Little did-t dream than that I should spend much of my 
manhood and older life in the country of the Jonglos and 


Opening of that building. I well Temember how the 
thought passed through my mind: ‘Here [ am, @ real 
courtier now !’ 


mother’s authority and not from personal recollection. 
According to My mother, whenever any boy used bad 
language to me, I used to reply, ‘Your bad words will 
remain in your mouth’, 

The awakening of the soul came to me when I was 
about fifteen. I remember, as if it were only yesterday, 
how at a certain Spot on a certain road I made a vow 
never to use low language. From that time forward, ag 
my education advanced, other resolutions to do this and 
not to no that followed, and I think I may Say that I 
faithfully adhered to them. 

The following Startling story gives an idea of the un- 
wholesomeness of the general surroundings. 


dinner. One day, there was no liquor in the house, and I 
was sent to have my drink at a shop opposite. Never did 
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I forget the shame and humiliation I felt at-being there. 

Tt was enough. The drink shop never saw my face again. 

In another reminiscence he tells us how at a school exhi- 
bition he deprived a jackdaw of his borrowed feathers. 

I remember at one of the school examinations a 
fellow-pupil, having Jearned the ‘ready-reckoner’ by 
heart, carried off the prize I had expected. But at the 
distribution of prizes, when questions outside the book 
were asked, he faltered and broke down. I seized the 
opportunity, rushed out of the ranks, and answered. 
There and then an English gentleman among the com- 
pany gave me a prize, and Mrs. Postans, the lady 
traveller, who was also present, has made a special note 
of the incident in her book Western India. 

In this book Mrs Postans described Dadabhai as a little 
Parsi lad ‘with an overhanging forehead and small sparkl- 
ing eyes’, which ‘peculiarly attracted attention.’ The mo- 
ment a question was proposed to the class,’ she writes, ‘he 

uickly took a step before the rest, contracted his brows in 
deep and anxious thought and with parted lips and fingers 
eagerly up-lifted towards the master, rapidly worked his 
problem and blurted out the solution with a startling 
haste. The little fellow seemed wholly animated with a 
desire of excelling, and his mental capabilities promised 
him a rich reward. 

One wonders whether ‘the little fellow’ would have risen 
or fallen in the estimation of this lady if she had been told 
that on his tiny shoulders he was carrying the burden of a 
married man! Infant marriages were then a rule among 
Parsis. The earlier the age at which a mother succeeded: 
in securing a husband for her girl, the greater was her ex-; 
ultation. Marriages were even arranged, in rare cases, in‘ 
anticipation of the birth of a bride or bridegroom, and 
Dadabhai would have been a good-for-nothing fellow had 
his mother failed to secure a wife for him before he was im 
his teens. Hence we find him married during his eleventh: 
year to Gulbai, daughter of Sorabji Shroff, aged seven. 


CHAPTER II 
‘THE PROMISE OF INDIA’ 


I was a critical hour for the advanced students of Dada- 
bhai’s school when Assistant Professor Bal Gangadhar 
Shastree visited it to select half a dozen boys for a’new 
college class. Young Dady felt his fate trembling in the 
balance. Although he was the brightest boy of the class, he 
was put very near the bottom. The teacher of the tlass hada 
partiality for the sons of rich people, a common failing of 
school-masters of that type. Poor as he was, Dadycould not 
estand it. It was not in his nature to conceal resentment; he 
often rebelled against such injustice, but it made matters 
worse for him. Bal Gangadhar, however, picked him out 
with unerring judgment and pronounced him fit for the 
higher form. Thereafter he toiled on, winning academic 
laurels which culminated in his appointment as professor 
of Mathematics. 


While Dadabhai was yet an infant, a great educational 
movement was set on foot in Bombay. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, who was then Governor of Bombay, was an ardent 
advocate of education. Although the prevailing official view 
was against Western education, this distin guished administ- 
tator sympathized with the aspirations of a few Indians for 
promoting higher education among the people. The Native 
Education Society was established under his patronage and 
received his constant support. When he retired in 1827, the 
Princes and the people of India raised a large sum for 

| perpetuating his memory by the foundation of ‘professor- 
ships for teaching the youths of the country the languages, 
Hiterature, science, and moral Philosophy of Europe’. 


| The college classes were subsequently amalgamated with 
: the school classes conducted by the Native Education Soci- 
‘ety, and the combined school and college, was named the 
|Elphinstone Institution. Here Dadabhai learnt to com. 
(Mune with the best minds in the realm of literature. Here 
tall that was noble in him was illumined by the study of the 
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life and labours of the heroes of the world. Here dawned 
on him while he was yet in his teens, the consciousness of 
the debt he owed to society. Among the books he read 
we find the great Persian epic, Firdawsi’s Shahnama. 
Another favourite book was a Gujarati treatise, The Duties 
of Zoroastrians, the burden of which was pure thought, 
pure speech, pure deed. : 

But (says he) the literature I had most to do with and 
most enjoyed was, of course, English. Watt's Jmprove- 
ment of the Mind settled my style and mode of thought— 
never two words when one was enough, clearness of 
thought and diction. So I bade farewell to the fine and 
flowery. 

This made him an orator and an author always compre- 
hensible to the simplest minds. 


As education advanced (he adds) I realized that J had 
been educated at the expense of the poor, to whom J my 
self belonged, 80 much so that some of my school books 
came from a well-to-do classmate, a Cama, one of the 
family with whom I was destined subsequently to have 
so much to do in public and private life. The thought 
developed itself in my mind that, as my education and 
all the benefits arising therefrom came from the people, 
I must return to them the best 1 had in me. I must 
devote myself to the service of the people. 

In the year 1840 Dadabhai received the Clare Scholar- 
ship ; two years later he was admitted to the newly opened 
class of Normal Scholars. 

During those happy days Dadabhai was the shining light 
of the Elphinstone Institution, the pride of his professors: 
and fellow-students. In appearance he was handsome, with 
singularly bright eyes; in his movements agile and alert ; in 
character and demeanour, upright and estimable. Acade- 
mic honours crowned his career, giving unmistakable indi- 
cation of remarkable vigour of intellect and clearness of 
thought and judgment. His teachers were not slow to discern 
in him the lineaments of the man—the perfect gentleman 
and the high-souled patriot that he was to be. Professor 
Orlebar called him ‘The Promise of India’. No prophecy 
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: made by a professor was more thoroughly justified by sub- 
Sequent events. ‘The promise of India’ was to be the first in 

_ many fields—the first Indian Professor, the first to found 
several organizations for the social, intellectual, and politi- 
cal uplift of the people of India, the first Indian M.P., the 
first Indian to sit ona Royal Commission, appointed in 
response to his own demands to secure financial justice for 
his country, and, above all, the first and foremost Indian 
to claim self-government for his countrymen. 

When Mountstuart Elphinstone was seeing the vision of 
a self-governing India as the inevitable and glofius result 
of the policy he had been advocating of educating Indians 
and associating them in the administration of their coun-: 
try, little could he have dreamt that a boy had already been’. 
born to hasten the day for the transfer of power to the 
people, the day which he was placing ‘at an immeasurable 
distance’. 

In his student days Dadabhai saw his motherland sleep- 
ing, unconscious of her wrongs, unmindful of her rights ; 
it was his destiny to stir her slowly but steadily, day after 
day, to a sense of her true status among the civilised coun- 
tries of the world and, in the evening of his life, to see her 
running on the tracks laid by him. 


CHAPTER III 
‘DADABHAI PROFESSOR’ 


Dapasnar'’s work as a brilliant student came constantly to 
the notice of Sir Erskine Perry, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Bombay, who happened to be the President of the 
Board of Education. He suggested that Dadabhai should 
be sent to England to qualify himself asa barrister. It 
needed, however, quite a fortune whereas Dadabhai and 
his mother did not seem to possess between them a hundred 
rupee note. His good uncle, Rustamji Desai, maintained 
them, but neither he nor any other relative could find the 
money required for the purpose. Hearing this, the large- 
bestest judge offered to contribute half the expenses him- 
self. 


The proposal of the Chief Justice was at first welcomed 
by some of the leaders of the community, but it fell through 
because the orthodox among them scented disaster in that 
generous offer. Conversion of the heathen appears -to take 
a secondary place among the beneficent activities of the 
saintly souls who now preach the World of God in the East. 
Their predecessors, however, were keen on proselytism as 
the primary object of their mission. To break through the 
citadel of Hinduism was not a very difficult task for them, 
but the staunch followers of Zoroaster, who had abandon- 
ed their homes and sought refuge in India, for the preser- 
vation of their faith, could not think of any calamity more 
appalling than the renunciation of the ancient creed by 
even a single soul. They, therefore, took special care to 
guard Parsi youths from the snares of the missionary. - 
Nevertheless, in the year 1839, the latter succeeded in indu- 
cing two lads to embrace Christianity. Nothing ever 
convulsed the Parsis more, or caused them greater chagrin 
and humiliation, than these two solitary cases of conver- 
sion. The whole community was up in arms. The 
missionaries were anathematized as ‘devils in human 
shape’; and brochures denouncing Christianity were 
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writtern as tracts for the times. In course of time, how- 
ever, the Parsis were reconciled to the work of the mission- 
aries, and they marked their appreciation of it by liberal 
donations to the missions. They even looked upon the two 
converts with respect when they had taken Holy Orders 
and had become Christian priests. 

For the time being it seemed as if Dadabhai had lost a 
golden opportunity. The humble chair of ‘Head Native 
Assistant Master’ of the Elphinstone School was all that 
could be offered to him on the completion of his academic 
career. By that time he had come perilously near'the portals 
of the Government Secretariat. The Secretary to the Board 
of Education had secured for him an appointment in the 
Bombay Secretariat. Dadabhai was on the point of accept- 
ing it, but, fortunately, sage advice of some of the professors 
saved him from a post where he would have been bound 
down to the narrow outlook of a subordinate official. 

The Assistant Master’s place was a stepping-stone to the 
Assistant Professorship of Mathematics. ‘Go on in the 
same, steady, straightforward course, and with the same 
singleminded views’, wrote Dr. Stovell, Secretary to the 
Board of Education, ‘and you may prove in time a great 
blessing to your countrymen’. 

Two years later, Dadabhai was appointed Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. It was the first pro- 
fessorship! ever held by an Indian in any prominent college 
in the country. The appointment, therefore, attracted more 
attention in those days than that of a Minister does at the 
present time. The enthusiasm with which the public hailed 
the appointment was shared by Government. They con- 
gratulated the Board of Education on having seen in the 
honourable distinction conferred on Dadabhai a fulfilment 
of the hope expressed by the founders of the Professorships. 
Dadabhai considered it the greatest event in his. career, 
Down to the end of his life he felt proud of that distinction. 
‘Several honours came to me during my life-time’, said he 
on one occasion, ‘but no other title created in me that sense 
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of pride which I felt in being known as a Professor’. On 
another occassion, when, asa member of the House of Com- 
mons, he was at the zenith of his fame, he wrote, ‘To me 
it is the dearest title and honour. It is my delight, and 


many a school-fellow and pupil call me ‘Dadabhai 
Professor” to this day’. 


To what extent the Professor’s love for mathematics 
moulded his life and character and influenced his code of 
ethics it is difficult to say. It will, however, be seen, as 
the story of his life is unfolded, that mathematical precision 
was the keynote not only of his private conduct and judg- 
ment but also of his political conduct and of the public 
agitation he led. Nothing less than a demonstrative proof 
could make him accept a statement ; nothing short of what 
was just and fair could give him satisfaction. Similarly, all 
his complaints against the rulers resolved themselves into 
the indictment that they were not governing India on 
principles precisely British. All his demands on behalf of 
India were simply appeals for a precise and just interpreta- 
tion of and adherence to declarations solemnly made by 
the Crown and British statesmen. 

Many of Dadabhai’s pupils spoke admiringly of his 
solicitude for his pupils. None who came under his spell 
could forget his winning simplicity, cham of manner, and 
unfailing courtesy. His most distinguished pupil, 
Ramakrishna Bhandarkar, who subsequently made a name 
for himself as the greatest Orientalist in India, often usad 
to say that it was impossible to forget Dadabhai’s ‘masterly 
teaching and kindness to students’. Simple in manners and 
habits himself, he impressed upon his pupils the dignity of 
simplicity and weaned a good many of them, by his own 
example, from their weakness for ostentation. 


CHAPTER IV 
STANDARD-BEARER OF REFORM 


It used to be said, until recently, that Hindu social reform 
was ‘a Himalaya to cut’. Using the same metaphor, one 
may say that during Dadabhai’s days Zoroastrian social 
reform was an Elburz to pierce. While the Himalaya 
remained unpierced during the latter half of thenineteenth 
century, the Herculean task of cutting through the Elburz 
chain was courageously essayed by a handful of Elphin- 
stonians of whom the most conspicuous was Dadabhai. 


During those days a Native Literary Society existed in 
Bombay. It was, however, in a moribund condition during 
the year 1848. Some of its members, therefore, assembled 
in the hall of the Elphinstone Institution, under the presid- 
ency of Dadabhai, to inaugurate a new society, which they 
named ‘Students’ Literary and Scientific Society’. Professor 
Patton was appointed President, and Dadabhai Treasurer, 
of the Society. One of the rules of the new organization 
provided that two members should be nominated by the 
Secretary, according to their order in the list of members, 
as readers of papers on literary, scientific, or social subjects 
for each fortnightly meeting. Another rule laid down that 
any member who failed to read a paper should, in the first 
instance, be fined a rupee. The fine was to be doubled for 
the second offence ; and expulsion was the penalty for the 
third offence. The intention evidently was to weed out 
useless and ornamental members. All political or religious 
subjects were strictly excluded. 


Each question was first discussed at the Society’s meetings; 
the opinions formed by thé members were then placed be- 
fore the public through two vernacular branches of the 
Society, the Gujarati Dnyan Prasarak Mandali, of which 
Dadabhai was Chairman, and the Marathi Dayan Prasarak 
Mandali. The debates of the Gujarati Society were publish- 
ed in its journal, Dnyan Prasarak, which was edited by 
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adabhai for several years. To him it was a labour of 
love, but when he had not enough leisure for the work, he 
paid others to do it. 

August 4, 1849, was the proudest day in the annals of 
the Society. Jt will also be remembered in the history of 
the Bombay Presidency as the day on which was laid the 
foundation of female education in the city of Bombay. For 
men there was little at home in those days to inspire or 
cheer. Domestic happines, ‘the nurse of virtue’, was un- 
known to many. The only remedy lay in educating women. 
On many an occasion the young Elphinstonians had waxed 
eloquent on this subject, but nothing practical had been 
achieved. On that memorable day, however, a paper on 
female education, read by Behramji Kharshedji Gandhi, 
led to a discussion which took a practical turn. 

The essay was brimful of enthusiasm. Behramji sub- 
mitted that they had talked enough. Deeds were wanted, 
not words. This appeal, followed by a prayer to the Almighty 
in impressive Parsi style, met with a hearty response. 

‘Let every student here present use his influence with 
the members of his own family to get one pupil at least’. 

*Yes’ responded scores of voices. 

‘Let us teach the students ourselves, and show that we 
are in earnest’ 

*Yes, yes ! exclaimed all. 

This was not a new suggestion for Dadabhai. When ask- 
ed by his grandchildren to tell them some stories of his 
early days, Dadabhai often related to them how, when he 
was college student, he used to go round from house to 
house, with a friend (whose name none can now recall), 
Persuading parents and guardians to allow them to sit on 
their verandahs and to teach the three R’s to their girls, how 
some of them had taken advantage of his offer and how 
two or three irate fathers had threatened to throw them 
down the steps for making such a preposterous proposal. 

A resolution was adopted by the meeting for opening 
experimental schools. There was no need to raise funds 5 

. Several members volunteered to act as teachers and others 
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offered apartments in their houses for opening schools. It 
was decided to conduct the classes from seven to ten in the 
morning so that the professional work of the volunteers 
might not suffer. : 

The school-rooms were there; the teachers were there; 
the books and materials were there; but where were the 
pupils? To capture a pupil was for them almost as difficult 
a task as to conquer a city, for against them were arrayed 
the forces of stern orthodoxy with their misgiving as to the 
consequences of such a movement on the social life of the 
people. Selfiess and single-minded devotion to,the cause, 
however, worked wonders. Within a couple of months 44 
pupils were secured for the Parsi schools, and 24 for the 

indu schools. In all, there were seven schools, three Hindu 
and four Parsi. Dadabhai was in charge of the Baharkote 
School. Being a trained teacher, he was a pillar of strength 
to his colleagues. They did everything in their power to 
make the experiment a success. 

Some of the leaders were not slow to appreciate such{work. 
Jugannath Shankarseth, who was for many years a member 
of the Board of Education, gave a beautiful little cottage to 
be used as aschool-house. Four Parsis, by their timely do- 
nations rendered it possible for the Society to engage the 
services of paid teachers. They would not have their names 
disclosed, but it transpired later that they were all members 
of the Cama family. One of them was Kharshedji Nasar- 
wanji Cama, who was particularly friendly to Dadabhaiand 
was subsequently responsible for transporting him from the 
class-room to the counting-house. These donors placed at 
the Society’s disposal a sum sufficient for the maintenance 
of the schools, whether Hindu are Parsi, for a period of two 
years, It was hoped that at the end of the period the public 
would not let the movement langéfish for want of funds. 

When paid teachers were engaged, the volunteers formed 
themselves into a board of supervision. Dadabhai under- 
took to supervise the Fort Schools and threw himself into 
the work as enthusiastically as he did in later life into the 
momentous struggles for the emancipation of the coun- 
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the classes, and assisted the tutoria! staff in ensuring the 
best results. The Governmentiof Lord Falkland regarded the 
spontanequs organization of these schools ‘as an epoch in 
the history of education in the Bombay Presidency, from 
which, it was hoped, would in due time be‘traced the com- 
mencement of a rapid, marked, and constant progress’, 

Thanks to the efforts of the Sisoti boys, the lamp of 
knowledge illumined year after year an ever-widening, area. 
True to its name, the Dayan Prasarak Mandali also syste- 
matically spread the rays of knowledge far and wide. At 
the meetings of the Gujarati and the Marathi Societies 
lectures orf useful subjects were delivered before large 
gatherings. The effect was visible in the gradual transfor- 
mation of ideas and customs among the people. 

After their flight from Iran, Parsis had lived in India 
with Hindus and Muhammadans for twelve centuries. As 
an inevitable consequence of such prolonged contact, cer- 
tain alien beliefs, practices, and ceremonies had crept into 
the Zoroastrian creed. The Sisoti boys declined to accept 
such a medley as representing the pure gospel of Zarathu- 
shtra, but it was not so easy to convert the orthodox to 
their views. Their ancestors had cherished those beliefs 
and observed the customs for several generations; what 
was good for their elders was good for them; what right 
had those raw youths to consider themselves wiser than 
their forebears ? 

Once mote, therefore, we find Dadabhai busy organizing 
a Society to carry out this object. With the co-operation of 
Naoroji Furdoonji, the ‘Tribune of the people’ as he was 
called, he succeeded in founding, on August 3, 1851, the 
Rahnumae Mazdayasnan Sabha, or ‘Guides on the Mazda- 
yasnan path’. Naoroji Furdoonji was appointed President 
and Dadabhai Secretary. The avowed object of the 
Society was to expound the true tenets of the Zoroastrian 
creed, to take off the wrappings, to discover the vital and 
essential elements, and to restore the ancient religion to is 
pristine purity. ; 

Of all the associations with which Dadabhai had been 
actively connected during those years, the Rahnumae Sabha 

- gave him the greatest trouble and anxiety. Being the 
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Secretary, he had to bear the brunt of the work and to 
combat the constanc attacks in newspapers and at meetings 
of rival associations. Having. however, given his heart to 
the cause, he never counted the cost. Whilst his opponents 
indulged in calumny, he declined to descend to their level. 
Taking his stand on reason, he challenged them to meet 
him on that ground. In the end success crowned his efforts 
and the religion of Zarathushtra was weaned from most 
of the alien accretions. The Rahnumae Sabha achieved its 
object ; it survived the shocks of time, and still carries on 
its useful work, while its rival, the Rahe Rastnumae 
Zarathustrian Sabha, met with the death it deserved, before 
it was three years old. 

What has been the net result? The hideous army of 
foreign godlings has been routed: Zoroastrianism has 
come into its own. Slowly, but strikingly, the alien and 
the accidental have been distinguished from the ancient 
and the essential. Moreover, the effort to shake off the outer 
husk has led to a revival of the study of the Scriptures. 


Fifty years after the flag of reform was thus unfurled, 
Dadabhai received in London, a message from Kharshedji 
Rustamji Cama, who, after Dadabai, was the moving spir- 
it of the Society and its President, that, it proposed to cele- 
brate its jubilee. In his reply, Dadabhai recalled the initial 
difficulties : In the beginning, what vicissitudes they had 
gone through ! The first central idea of the Rahnumae at its. 
start was to restore the Zarthosti religion to its pristine 
purity and simplicity. That object had been faithfully 
adhered to under difficulties enough to damp any enthusi- 
ast. But nobody would deny that not a little of this 
success was due to Cama’s knowledge of the Avesta and 
to his untiring exertions to bring out and encourage addi- 
tional workers in the field. 

Dadabhai lived to witness also the diamond jubilee of the 
Society. A deputation consisting of several members wait- 
ed on him at his res:dence at Versova near Bombay, and 
conveyed its greetings to him as its founder. The Students’ 
Literary and Scientific Society and the Dnyan Prasarak 
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ten years of his life his residence had become a place of 
pilgrimage for educated and refined women, representa- 
tives of all communities. They went there annually to greet 
him on his birthday and to bless him for all that he had 
done for the uplift of Indian women. To one whose whole 
life was a chapter of reform, reform here, reform there, 
reform everywhere, what other thought could have been 
more cheering in old age than that his zeal for progress 
during his youth had led to the transformation of a whole 


nation ? 


CHAPTER V 
EARLY POLITICS 


By its charter of 1833, the East India Company had secured 
a twenty years lease of life. From a trading company it had 
become a ruling body. To renew or not to renew its charter 
was the burning question of the day throughout the year 
1852. It supplied the necessary impetus to Young Bombay 
to plunge into politics. With the spread of western education 
the Indian people began to feel that they had a right to 
demand that the country should no longer be governed in 
the spirit of a commercial concern. Even when there was 
not a single university in the land and no army of dis- 
contented graduates, the greatest grievance of the people 
was the exclusion of Indians from the service of the State. 
A clause had. been specially introduced in the Act of 1833 
to the effect that no native of India, or natural-born 
subject therein, should be disqualified from office by reason 
only of religion, place of birth, descent, or colour. It was, 
however, rendered nugatory by the maintenance of a 
distinction between the covenanted and uncovenanted 
services. Young men educated at Haileybury College were 
sent over from England to superintend the collection of 
revenues and to administer justice. 

A good opportunity to ventilate these grievances was 
presented by the application of the Company for an exten- 
sion of its political existence. The leaders of {the different 
parties in England, the Ministers, the President of the 
Board of Control, and the Members of the Court of 
Directors had, it seemed, agreed among themselves to 
renew the Charter. . 

The Bengalees took the lead and formed an_association 
for sending representations to the British Government. 
Young Bombay followed suit. On August 26, 1852, a 
meeting of the ‘native inhabitants’ was held in the rooms 
of the Elphinstone Institution, where the first political 
association in the Bombay Presidency, named the Bombay 
Association, was inaugurated. 
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Among those present was Dadabhai. His speech on that 
occasion would now appear to be a very tame affair. It has, 
however, to be read in the light of the circumstances pre- 
vailing in mid- Victorian days. Public life in India was then 
at a very low ebb. The tide of national consciousness had 
not yet set in. At such a stage, advocates of reform could 
merely appeal to the rulers’ sense of fair play and justice. 

That maiden speech on politics foreshadowed the political 
creed which sustained Dadabhai in later life despite terrible 
disappointments. 

Under the British Government (said he) we do not 
suffer any great zoolum (oppression). We are compara- 
tively happier under the kind Government than we are 
likely to be under any other. Whatever evil we have to 
complain of originates from the ignorance of European 
officers coming fresh from home. With regard to many 
of the habits, customs, and usages prevailing in this 
country, they may pass laws or regulations injurious to 
the nation and yet fancy they have done their duty 
conscientiously. But if an Association like this were in 
existence, we can suggest improvements. These sugges- 
tions coming from such an Assembly must be listened to. 
If we analyse this speech, we find the root principles of 

his political philosophy. India’s wrongs should not blind 
her to the benefits of British rule. Her destiny had been 
linked up with it. The authorities erred, but, it might be, 
with the best of motives. 

Heretofore the critics of the British administrators were 
their own countrymen. Now, however, commenced the in- 
vestigation by Indians themselves of their country’s wrongs. 
With every further step in that enquiry, the list of grievances 
increased. With every effort to bring them home to the 
authorities, the hopes of obtaining a sympathetic hearing 
received a rude shock. But, however discouraging the out- 
look, the key-note of Dadabhai’s policy remained the same. 
It induced a general belief among the Indian politicians of 
the day that the English people in their own country were 
different from their kinsmen out in India and that they 
would, with their traditional love for justice, extend a 
helping hand to their Indian fellow subjects. 
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During the closing years of thc nineteenth century there 
was rising a new generation, whose estimate of British rule 
and British character was founded only on experience of 
evasion of promises and repression. A growing section 
derided the elders’ idea of dependence on the British public 
for the redress of India’s woes. Salvation seemed to lie not 
in supplication but in self-assertion, not in submission but 
in counter-action. The advanced party preached the gospel 
of violence, Even many of the moderates among the Indian 
National Congress felt that faith in British justice was a 
sorry crutch to lean on. Yet their weather-beaten general 
did not falter for a moment and went ail the way from 
London to Calcutta, in the year 1906, to reaffirm the basic 
principles of his creed. ‘Our faith and our future (said he) 
are in our own hands. If we are true to ourselves and toour 
country and make all the necessary sacrifices for our eleva- 
tion and amelioration, I for one have not the shadow of a 
doubt that in dealing with such justice-loving, fair-minded 
people as the British, we may rest fully assured that we 
shall not work in vain’, 

The Bombay Association’s petition created a stir in 
England. Several friends of India, raised their powerful 
voices in favour of the petitioners, while the cynical Cobden 
Saw no advantage either to the Indians or to their foriegn 
masters in England. ‘Hindoostan’, he said in a subsequent 
letter, ‘must be ruled by those who live on that side of the 
globe. Its people will prefer to be ruled badly—according 
to our notions —by its own kith and kin than to submit to 
the humiliation of being better governed by a succession of 
transient intruders from the antipodes’. His countrymen, 
however, were in favour of retaining India. 

On March 13, 1853, a meeting of ‘The Friends of India’ 
was held in Charles Street, St James’s Square, London, and 
it constituted itself an India Reform Society, with Danby 
Seymour as President and John Dickinson as Secretary. Its 
activities, however, could not materially influence the 
decision of the House of Commons, which still acquiesced 
in the retention of the double system of government with 
all its cumbrous machinery. All the civil and medical 
appointments to the Company’s service in India were 
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thrown open to public competition. As, however, such 
competition was to be conducted in England, Indians were 
practically debarred from engineering the service. The result 
of the agitation, as a whole, was in no way gratifying to 
the Indian public. It established, however, one point very 
clearly, namely, that concerted agitation and action had 
wrung from the British Ministers more than was considered 
possible. Thenceforth, ‘agitate, agitate, and agitate’ became 
Dadabhai’s watch-word. 


CHAPTER VI 
A PREACHING FRIAR 


Berore Dadabhai had attained his thirtieth year, his signal 
services in several spheres raised him to the position of a 
leader not only of the Parsi community but also of the 
Bombay public. In that capacity he felt keenly the need of 
an independent newspaper. Pioneers of reform are invari- 
ably handicapped for want of an organ to expound their 
views. The press, as a rule, shouts with the crowd; acash 
basis governs the policy of journals just as much as that of 
any other business concern. There were in Bombay five 
Gujarati journals, all owned by Parsis, but none had the 
independence or the impartiality needed for the cause of 
reform. Dadabhai had the zeal and the will to start and 
run such a newspaper, but not the means to finance the 
scheme. He mentioned the difficulties to his public-spirited 
friend, Kharshedji Nasarwanji Cama, and found in him an 
enthusiastic counsellor and helper. : 

Carlyle speaks of a preaching friar setting himself inevery 
village, building a pulpit which he calls a newspaper, and 
preaching therefrom what most momentous doctrine is in 
him for man’s saivation. Such a preaching friar was Dada- 
bhai. The first number of the new journal saw the light on 
November 15, 1851, when a thousand copies were printed 
for free distribution. There was not a single advertisement 
in it; it was a sheer labour of love. November 15 was an 
unusual day for launching a newspaper. There was, how- 
ever, a good reason for ushering it in advance of the new 
year. A serious local“disturbance, which had culminated 
in a Parsi-Moslem riot, impelled Dadabhai to hasten into 
the arena of journalism. 

An ill-conceived. article in a magazine, called Chitra 
Dnuyan Darpan, edited by a Parsi youth, caused an appalling 
ferment. It had arranged to give a series of memoirs of 
celebrated persons who had influenced and transformed 
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of Arabia found a place in that galaxy, but the account that 
Behramji Kharshedji Gandhi, its editor, gave of the 
Prophet’s life was wanting in that sentiment of respect and 
tolerance which is due to a sister community. Not 
unnaturally, the feelings of the Muhammadans, the most 
sensitive people on earth in matters affecting their faith, 
were seriously hurt. The lithographed portrait of the 
Prophet, which was given with the article, also gave 
umbrage, as Islam did not permit it. 

There could be but one answer to such insane provoca- 
tion. Islari was up in arms. Large crowds of Muham- 
madans assembled in the mosques of the town with the 
Koran in one hand and a knife in the other. The Parsis 
avoided entangling themselves with the infuriated crowd, 
but the Muslims were bent on vengeance. 


Dadabhai felt, along with a large number of Parsis, that 
the leaders of the community had betrayed and humiliated 
the community. As the elders did little to protect them, the 
Parsi residents of Baharkote looked to ‘Dadabhai Master’, 
as he was then called, to represent their grievances to the 
authorities. To him they entrusted the task of drafting their 
memorial, and to him alone they made over the custody 
of the funds raised for their defence. Seeing the craven 
attitude of the press and the vacillating policy of the leaders, 
he felt bitterly the need of an independent and an intrepid 
newspaper especially as a fresh outbreak was faced. This. 
accounts for the fact that he took the field forthwith with 
the new weapon, the Rast Goftar. 

The paper was thus launched, in the thick of the fray, 
as a fearless champion of truth and justice and as an un- 
compromising exponent of the forward school of thought. 
Its young editor was not a novice. His literary output, 
even at that early date, was considerable. 

The first three numbers of the Rast Goftar were almost 
exclusively devoted to a discussion of the situation created 
by the riots. In most touching terms the editor showed 
how supine the attitude of the Parsi leaders of the com- 
munity was. This indictment gave a foretaste of the in- 
trepid spirit which later marked his political speeches and 
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writings. The stern critic who, in later years, was never 
weary of fighting courageous battles against vested interests 
and denouncing the high-handedness and inequities of the 
rulers, was not slow in leading a revolt against the leaders 
of his own community and questioning their authority to 
speak in the name of the people. 

After the horrors of the Napoleonic war there was prac- 
tically peace in Europe for nearly forty years High hopes 
were entertained, particularly after the Great Exhibition of 
1851, of permanent peace, but these were doomed to dis- 
appointment. Within three years the Czar of Russia claim- 
ed recognition of his rights as Protector of the Christian 
Subjects of the Turkish Sultan, This claim was repudiated 
by the ‘Sick Man of the East’, who, despite all his infirmi- 
ties, declared war upon Russia, fully relying on the suport 
of England and France. The astute Ottoman was not 
wrong. England and France soon found themselves drawn 
into the fray. 

The theory then current was that Russia on the Danube 
meant Russia also on the Indus. No wonder when the 
Patriotic Fund was raised in connexion with the war, there 
was great enthusiasm among the people of India to mark 
not only their sense of loyalty to the British Crown but also 
their gratitude for the endeavours of the rulers to keep the 
Russian wolf as far away as possible from their frontiers. 
A public meeting was held in Bombay on January 31, 1855, 
in furtherance of the objects of the Patriotic Fund. Lord 
Elphinstone presided ; Dadabhai was one of the speakers. 
“A very pertinent question has been asked’, said he, ‘why 
the natives of Bombay should join in contributing to the 
Patriotic Fund, and the question has been very ably answer- 
ed by Dr Wilson, who has pointed out to us that the inter- 
est of India are bound up with those of England’. 


CHAPTER VII 
FROM COLLEGE TO COUNTING -HOUSE 


«DapaBual, what a fall!’ said Principal Harkness when he 
learnt that the Professor had decided to exchange mathe- 
matics for merchandise. 


What could have induced Dadabhai to take such a step ? 
In some stray notes he has left behind he states that he 
accepted the offer to join the commercial firm of the Camas 
(the first Indian firm established in London in the year 
1855) as he was ‘desirous of seeing an intimate connexion 
established between England and India’, and ‘particularly 
to provide a home for young Indians so that they might 
freely go to England and compete for the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice and other services’. ‘India for the Indians’ was his slogan 
even during those early days. Thus what seemed at first 
sight to be a fall turned out to be a rise, an indispensable 
step for Dadabhai’s elevation to the unique position he 
afterwards attained as the greatest patriot of his day. 


In the year 1855 the Camas decided to open a business- 
house in London with a branch in Liverpool. In this 
pioneering venture they required the co-operation of a 
partner of high ability and integrity ; they invited Dadabhai 
to join the firm. The Professor agreed. With Dadabhai 
went Muncherji Hormusji Cama and Kharshedji Rustamji 
Cama to found the new firm, under the name Cama & Co. 
These three were to form a triumvirate. No action was to 
be taken unless they were unanimous in their decision ; 
matters in dispute were to be referred to the Head Office in 
Bombay. A more unbusinesslike arrangement could not 
have been devised. Numerous occasions arose when the 
triumvirate found it impossible to come to a unanimous 
decision. 

There were also strong differences of opinion concerning 


fundamental principles and policy. Dadabhai felt he was 
called upon to lay in England the foundations of success 
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not merely of his firm but also of the business enterprise of 
Indians generally. On the credit of his firm and the con- 
fidence which it inspired in the London market would de- 
pend the chances of development of India’s trade with the 
Continent. Kharshedji Cama shared his idealism in busi- 
ness, but it often startled Muncherji Cama. He complained 
to the Head Office that it had given him as a colleague a 
philosopher who did not mind sacrificing the interests of 
the firm to what appeared to be quixotic principles of - 
commercial morality. 

Amongst the varied commodities handled by Cama & 
Co., in the course of its business were opium; wine, and 
spirits. Dadabhai could not persuade himself to pocket the 
earnings of dealings in articles which led to the degrada- 
tion and ruin of thousands of human beings. In a letter 
written to Kharshedji Nassarwanji Cama in the Gujarati 
language, which was then the medium of communication 
between them, he informed his more practical partners 
that he had-decided not to accept his share in the profits 
accruing from such transactions. 


Will you tell me (asked Cama in reply) from what sour- 
ces Government get funds for the payment of salaries 
to professors of colleges and other officers ? Did you not 
receive your salary as.a professor from revenue derived 
from the traffic in opium and liquor? If you retire from 
business and revert to Government service, will you not 
once more live on the tainted revenue obtained from the 
same business that stinks in your nostrils? If our firm. 
ceases dealing in opium, will it put a stop to the traffic in 
that commodity? Will not others deal in what you 
taboo? 

Nothing, however, could induce Dadabhai to change his 
mind. The result of all such differences of opinion was 
that Dadabhai severed his connexion with the house of 
Camas. He returned to India, his mind more enriched 
than his pockets. To have lived in England for three years 
during that era was in itself a liberal education. It was an 
era when such great figures as Gladstone, Cobdon and Bright 
were breathing a new spirit of liberalism into British politics, 
and such authors as Herbert Spencer, Mill, and Carlyle were . 
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revolutionizing society with new theories of social recon- 
struction. In such an atmosphere Dadabhai realized vividly 
the contrast between the social, political, andeconomiccon- 
dition of the people of the West and that of his own coun- 
trymen. Where could he have studied political theory, the 
working of democratic institutions, ‘and the parliamentary 
system of government better than in the country univer- 
sally recognized as the ‘Mother of Parliaments’ ? What, in- 
deed, could have been a better school for the study of inter- 
national commerce, banking, and currencv than London, 
the heart, the brain, the nerve centre of the British Empire ? 

While growing more and more conscious of the faults of 
the British administration in India, Dadabhai learnt to ap- 
preciate also the sense of justice and fair play in England. 
The study of the strong and weak points of British charac- 
ter stimulated in him the desire to have India’s battles 
fought not only on the floor of the House of Commons 
but throughout Great Britain. 

In March 1856- Dadabhai was nominated Professor of 
Gujarati in the University College, London. He held fthat 
office till the year 1865-66, when he retired. He was also 
a member of the Faculty of Arts and Laws and a member 
of the Senate of the College. 

On January 9, 1859, after a short stay in Bombay Dada- 
bhai embarked on his second voyage for Europe. Arriving 
at Liverpool, he started business on his own account under 
the name of Dadabhai Naoroji & Co. There was none now 
to stand between him and his principles. The course of 
business ran smooth. It was established beyond doubt that 
successful trading was in no way incompatible with the 
principles of ethics. 

In the midst of all his literary and commercial pursuits 
Dadabhai seldom missed an opportunity of voicing the 
grievances of Indians. Indeed, he became an unofficial 
ambassadar for India in England. In 1859 commenced his 
campaign of agitation concerning the injustice inherent in 
the system of recruiting the Indian Civil Service. Open 
competition for the Service had not long been established 
when, all of a sudden, the India Office announced a reduc- 
. tion in the age limit from 23 to 22. This change debarred 
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the very first Indian student, Rustamji Hirjibhai Wadia, 
from appearing at the examination. Dadabhai submitted 
@ protest to the Secretary of State for India and asked that 
in justice all candidates otherwise eligible should be 
allowed to appear at the examination. 


To Dadabhai, however, it was a question of vital national 
importance. He continued the agitation until an assurance 
was given that no further changes in the Civil Service 
Regulations would at any time be made, without due 
publicity. 

The transfer of the administration fromthe East 
India Company to the Crown and Queen Victoria’s memor- 
able Proclamation, promising equality of treatment to her 
Indian subjects raised fresh hopes. That Proclamation be- 
came his Bible. He quoted it repeatedly with as much rever- 
enceasa Christian divine would have quoted the Scriptures. 
{t was not, however, easy for the rulers to fulfil the pledges 
implicit in that charter of liberty. They tried for years to 
circumvent it. He believed, he said, that the Ministers who 
had advised Queen Victoria in framing memorable docu- 
ments ever meant those words to be construed in a narrow, 
literal, restricted, or pettifogging sense.” 

To the youths sent to England Dadabhai was a sort of 
guardian-general. He had a wonderful gift of drawing them 
to him. For years there was under his supervision a group 
of students who profited by his unrivalled knowledge of the 
affairs of the world as well as by the example of his simple 
and methodical habits and high ideals. To help them to 
qualify themselves for high offices in the State was the first 
step towards the goal of Indianization of the services. The 
next step was agitation. Taking the pledges in the Queen’s 
Proclamation as his birth-right, year in and year out, he 
continued to preach the gospel of ‘India for Indians’. 


CHAPTER VIII 
DOMESTIC TROUBLES 


Tr is time now to glance into the home of Dadabhai. A 
pathetic feature of the life of almost all leaders of thought 
in India, during the middle of the nineteenth century, was 
the lack of intelligent fellowship and co-operation of their 
wives. In no case, however, could the situation have been 
more poignant than in that of Dadabhai. Into the details — 
of that chapter there is no need to enter. In order, however, 
to follow the course of events that impelled him to return 
to Bombay post-haste, in September 1863, it is necessary 
that the veil should now be partially lifted. 


Besides labouring under the disabilities common to the 
illiteracy of the age, Dadabhai’s wife Gulbai, was far from 
being prepossessing, and awkward in speech and manners. 
Dadabhai tried his best to teach her, but she showed not the 
least aptitude for study. She could not even read or write. 
Not so, however, his mother. As her son arrived at man’s 
estate, she began to realize the enormity of the mistake she 
had made in thoughtlessly marrying him in his early boy- 
hood. Could she not yet repair the mischief done? On the 
eve of the passing of the Parsi Matrimonial Laws which 
made bigamy penal, many a Parsi took unto himself a 
second wife in the life-time of the first. Dadabhai’s mother 
wished her son to follow suit, but he instinctively shrank 
from what appeared to be a revolting proposal. Painful 
though it was to him to disregard her wishes, he could not 
help thinking that she was in this respect unreasonable and 
unjust ; she, on the other hand, thought he was dense and 
obstinate. She appealed to her brother, Rustamji Desai, to 
prevail upon Dadabhai not to allow his sentiments to over- 
power his reason. He tried to induce his nephew to pay 
heed to his mother’s advice, but in vain. That was the 
position when Dadabhai had gone to England for the 
second time. Dr Archer, an English medical practitioner 
in front of his house, had three educated and intelligent 
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daughters. Dadabhai used to visit them frequently. Mun- 
cherji Cama could not brook such familiarity. Rumours 
were soon set afloat that Dadabhai had become a convert 
to Christianity and wished to marry an English woman. 
These reports reached the ears of his mother. She sent 
piteous protests imploring him to desist from taking such 
a step. ‘I tried to persuade you’, she said, ‘to take a second 
wife, but you would not listen to me. Now you think of 
marrying an English woman and bringing disgrace to our 
family !"' 

Dadabhai was greatly hurt. Not only his honour, but 
also the happiness and peace of mind of his wife and 
mother were at stake. He went straight to the P. and O.. ' 
Company’s office and booked his passage to Bombay. 

It was twelve o’clock midnight (September 9, 1863) 
when a visitor knocked at the door of Dadabhai’s family 
house in Bombay. Manekbai and Gulbai were fast asleep, 
but a friend and major-domo of the family rushed to the 


oor, 

‘Who’s that ?’ he asked. 

‘It is Dadabhai’, was the reply 

‘What?’ thundered the man inside. ‘You villain, how 
dare you take Dadabhai’s name who is in England ?’ 

‘Maku’, said the visitor, gently calling the man by his. 
name, ‘please open the door’. 

These words had a magic effect on Maku. Recognizing. 
the familiar voice, he joyfully threw the Jdoor open and 
held Dadabhai in his arms. 

Dadabhai left Bombay for England on April 29. On 
this occasion he took with him, for the first time, his. 
Heed and wife, and his son Ardeshir and daughter 

hirin. 

Before he sailed for Europe Dadabhai had offered to the 
Bombay University, of which he had been nominated a 
fellow in April 1864, a sum of Rs 1,75,000 for the endow- 
ment of a Fellowship to perpetuate the memory of Lord 
Canning. The amount was contributed by several donors, 
Dadabhai himself having subscribed Rs 50,000. The pro- 
posal, however, fell through as, before the amount was 
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paid the commercial crisis which supervened on the 
termination of the American Civil War spelt the ruin of 
many a business concern and also of many an individual in 
England and India Before the war England used to buy 
huge quantities of cotton from the Southern States of 
America ; after the outbreak of hostilities the supply was 
cut off and the Lancashire spinners had to look to Bombay 
for the raw material. There was thus a boom in the cotton 
trade in the Bombay markets, followed by speculation, 
which drove the entire population of Bombay crazy and 
brought about the ruin of numerous merchant princes and 
commercial houses in India. 


For Dadabhai’s firm the war was a windfall. During the 
period of hostilities it received large consignments of cotton, 
and he amassed a fortune. He had, however, dealings with 
several firms in England and India, which owed him large 
sums of money. Their collapse inflicted severe losses on 
him, but the chief cause of catastrophe was his own good 
nature, his sheer-effacement in helping others. Although 
the times were critical, he had tried to extricate a friend 
from embarrassment. Speculation during those giddy days 
had brought him to the verge of insolvency. When Dada- 
bhai heard the tale of his woes, he bestirred himself to 
avert the crisis. Against the warning of friends he stood 
surety for the man who had incurred losses to the extent 
of £ 30,000 and was practically bankrupt. He thus saved 
the friend’s firm, but imperilled the stability of his own. 
The creditors of the insolvent firm flocked to his doors, 
brandishing their books of account and demanding 
immediate payment. Dadabhai quickly met all his obliga- 
tions as a surety, but saw his own firm go under, 


Even in the midst of failure Dadabhai’s credit for 
integrity stood as high as before. Within a week he placed 
his accounts before his English creditors. Impressed by his 
integrity, they released him from his liabilities and engaged 
his own services in connexion with the liquidation proceed- 
ings. They also showed their confidence in him by offering 
him fresh loans to set him up in business again. 


Ever cool and collected, Dadabhai took his misfortunes 
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philosophically. Miss Serene Cursetji, who was then a 
guest of the family, refers in her diary in touching terms. 
to the troubles which he faced with his characteristic calm 
during those unhappy days Writing on Tuesday, June 26, 
1866, she observes : 

Poor Dadabhai has truly a deal of patience and his. 
troubles he bears marvellously. I learnt from papa that 
his affairs will have to be wound up ina day or two: 
this will be done more through the misconduct of his 
creditors, many of whom have behaved shabbily, very 
shamefully towards him, but I feel sure God will reward 
him for his righteousness. 


By Friday, June 29, it was all over. Miss Cursetji’s diary 
for the day opens with these words : 

None could think from the unshaken calmness and 
patience that reigned in Dadabhai’s face as weil as 
action that his affairs were in such a dreadfully painful 
condition, As usual he took his breakfast—but poor 
Dadabhai’s mother was sad and kept crying for the 
whole day and speaking in more than harsh terms to 
poor Mrs. D. All this was very painful. 


CHAPTER IX 
EDUCATING THE BRITISH PUBLIC 


‘Tere is a silver lining to every cloud. The gloom of 
reverses in business was dispelled by the brilliance of Dada- 
‘bhai’s success in other spheres of public usefulness. Pursuit 
of commerce in England was not an end but a means to 
an end, namely, work for the economic and political well- 
being of India. To that end he now bent his whole energy, 
resorting to means more congenial, more direct and more 
promising. 

Dadabhai’s first impulse, when he went to England, was 
to obtain first-hand knowledge of the cultural and political 
institutions of England. Whilst studying those institutions, 
hé felt more and more convinced that if the British people 
were true to themselves, true to their inbred sense and 
traditions of equality, justice, and fair play, they would 
help India to obtain freedom. But the arrogance of the 
British officials of the day and their unfeigned contempt 
for Indian intellect and character were positively destruc- 
tive of such optimism. 


It was impossible for him, single-handed, to rivet the at- 
‘tention of the British public on the diverse neglected prob- 
lems affecting the welfare of India. For the creation of a 
healthy public opinion in England it was necessary to have 
a group of workers. Without British allies and their co- 
operation the need for Indian reforms could not be adequa- 
tely impressed on the House of Commons in whom rested 
the ultimate authority. Dadabhai, therefore, started in 
collaboration with W. C. Bonnerjee, the London Indian 
Society, with the object of bringing Englishmen and ~ 
Indians together at social gatherings and exchanging views 
on subjects connected with India. There were two interest- 
ing self-denying ordinances. The Society could not discuss 
‘any purely religious subject’, nor could it at any time 
pledge itself to any party, political or social, in India or 
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in England. Thus protected from pitfalls, the London 
Indian Society carried on useful propaganda for more than 
fifty years, with Dadabhai as its President until his retire- 
ment from England in the year 1907. 

Not only for defending the economic and political rights 
of the people of India, but also for vindicating their intel- 
lect and their character, he had to enter the agena of public 
controversy from year’s end to year’s end, In February 
1866, John Crawford, President of the“Ethnological 
Society of London, read a paper in which he sought to 
establish the intellectual and moral superiority of European 


races over Asiatics. Not only the President of that learned ~ 


Society, but almost the whole of Europe was then under 
this ethnological illusion, which was the result of a superfi- 


_cial study of races according to the divergences of their 


cephalic index, colour, facial angles, and other peculiari- 
ties. Dadabhai_would not allow such a libel to go 
unchallenged. He was not out to demolish all the socio- 
logical fallacies underlying the paper; he was anxious 
merely to vindicate Indian intellect and Jrdian character. 
He, therefore, came forward the very next menth with a 
crushing rejoinder, tearing to shreds all the specious argu- 
ments in Crawford’s thesis. It was a spirited and cogent 
appeal to history and science which only a student of the 
history and literature of Europe as well as of Asia, ancient 
as well as modern, could have put forward within so short 
a time. 


Repeated misrepresentations brought home to Dadabhhi : 


the need for an organization, more broad-based than the 
London Indian Society. Once more, therefore, we find him 
working on a project for the formation of an association to 
lay solid foundations of mutual understanding and friend- 
ship between England and India. The outcome was the East 
India Association, inaugurated on December 1, 1866, in 


with whom the idea of acquainting the British public and 
the British Government with matters pertaining to the East 
Indies appears to have originated. Its membershi 
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ests of India and promotion by all legitimate’means of her 
welfare was its object.) As an institution it aimed at provid- 
ing a Library and Redding Room, and affording Members 
of Parliament and the public generally information and as- 
sistance on Indian subjects. 


During his stay in England Dadabhai had succeeded in 
rousing in English friends such sympathy for his country 
and such regard for his disinterested labours that a large 
number of eminent English politicians, statesmen, ex- 
governors, and ex-officials resident in England readily join- 
ed the Association: The first President was Lord Lyveden, 
son of Robert Smith, Advocate-General of Bengal, whose 
fame among the people of India was, ‘greater than that of 
any Pandit since the days of Manu’. Lord Lyveden was 

- born in Calcutta. Dadabhai was at first only a member of 
the Committee, but the duties of Secretary of the Associa- 
tion soon devolved on him. 


The platform of the Association provided a forum for 
all possessed of any special information or views on Indian 
and Colonial subjects.’ At its meetings was always \to be 
seen a brilliant assemblage of prominent Englishwen, 
Indians, and Anglo-Indians, exchanging views on Indian 
affairs, uniting in voicing Indian grievances, and stimulating, 
so far as possible, the British public and the British 
Government to take a deeper interest in India than they 
had previously evinced. 


{At the very first meeting held on May 2, 1867, Dadabhai 
read a paper on ‘England’s Duties to India’. He raised three 
main issues. Was British rule in India a benefit to India 
and England? If so, what were the bést means to make it 
endure for the longest possible time? Were such means 
adopted? Acknowledging the benefits of law and order 
under the British regime, he gave figures showing enor- 
mous contributions made by India towards England’s 
wealth and strength. Then he referred to the annual drain 
of the wealth of the country to England and the total 


exclusion of Indians from the administration of their own 
eniuntry Nevertheleee India wanted her ennnavinn «ith 
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Member after member came forward to read papers on 
important subjects. On August 13, 1867, Dadabhai raised 
the question of admission of Indians to the Civil Service 
and proposed that a memorial be sent to the Secretary of 
State for India, demanding that competitive examinations 
should be held in India as well as in England. He then 
endeavoured to interest.members of the House of Com- 
mons in this subject and succeeded in getting Henry 
Fawcett to give notice of motion to the effect that the 
House of Commons deemed it desirable that the examina- 
tion should be held simultaneously in London, Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras. 

Hostile critics often questioned the fitness of Indiansfor 
offices of trust. They were under the illusion that Indians 
were deficient in ability, integrity, and physical power and 
energy. Dadabhai asked those who thus spoke scornfully 
of Indians not to forget how some Englishmen in India, in 
former days, were suddenly transformed into rich Nawabs; 
how after selling their power and influence in India the 
Company bought their power in the English legislature by 
bribery ; how the Company’s servants cheated their own 
masters ; and how their conduct furnished some of the 
most remarkable instances upon record of the power of 
interest to extinguish all sense of justice and even of shame. 
It was natural for educated Englishmen drawing high pay 
or profits to feel indignant at the bribery and corruption 
of the poor people with low education, low pay or profits, 
and low prospects, but Dadabhai asked them to look” 
round and observe the amount of fraud and ‘doing’ in 
London and to remember that severa) Englishmen, drawn 
from the lower classes, were not behaving creditably in 
India. 

; The real question was, when Indians were as highly 

Xeducated as Englishmen, did they attain to the same 
, character for integrity or not? Holding in his hand a 
pamphlet of ninety-five pages, entitled Evidence relating to 
the efficiency of Native Agency in India. Dadabhai said he 
had collected a large volume of testimony ‘as to the 
efficiency and integrity of the educated natives employed 
in the various departments of the Indian Service in office 
of trust and responsibility’. 


4 
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Jt was an interesting symposium of opinions given by 
eminent authorities. Retired governers, civilians, and 
military officers, having experience of varied provinces, all 
testified to the intelligence of Indians ; a few of them, how- 
ever, thought that integrity was not yet a strong point in 
Indian character. Dadabhai did not keep back from his 
audience a single adverse opinion; he left it to them to 
draw their own conclusions. 

Within two years of its existence the Association had 
demonstrated what a wide field of useful work lay before 
it. It set Dadabhai thinking how the efforts of its members 
could be reinforced if it had branches in India at the capital 
Cities, and if it were helped financially by the :Princes and 
the people of India. This idea commended itself to his col- 
feagues. It was decided that he should proceed to India 
and establish branches of the Association in selected places 
and collect funds. 


CHAPTER X 
A FRUITFUL MISSION 


WirH his heart and soul deeply engaged in the work of 
the East India Association and his mind full of plans for 
strengthening its position and extending its operations, 
Dadabhai arrived in Bombay. On May 5, 1869, he gave his 
first lecture explaining the objects and work of the Associa- 
tion. Like the lion, a very appropriate symbol of English 
character, the English public could not be roused easily, 
but, said Dadabhai, when once roused, no obstacle could 
stop it. All that was necessary was to make out a good 
case. ‘A kind of Providence’, wrote Edmund Burke, ‘has 
placed in our breasts a hatred of the unjust and cruel in 
order that we may preserve ourselves from cruelty and 
injustice’. Probably Dadabhai had these words in mind 
when he told his audience : ‘The Englishman is incapable 
of despotism. He might, and often did, carry things with a 
high hand, but the instinct and love of liberty, the con- 
stitutionalism which is born with and ingrained in him, 
made him at the time of trial recoil from being stigmatized 
a despot’. 

The lecture evoked great enthusiasm. It roused theenergy 
and quickened the imagination of the citizens of Bombay. 
At a large and influential meeting of representative citizens, 
held on May 22, the Bombay branch of the Association 
was formally inaugurated. 

Dadabhai then went on a lecturing tour, particularly with 
a view to enlisting the support of the ruling Chiefs. Some 
of his Bombay colleagues, such as Dr Bhau Daji and K.T. 
Telang, however, fought shy of those potentates who, they 
believed, were intellectually, morally, and traditionally in- 
capable of sharing the aspirations of young India or of 
furthering the objects that Dadabhai had in view. He was, 
however, of opinion, that if leaders of society in British 
India excluded the Princes from their political activity, 
they would be letting a very useful power run to seed. 
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Men of ability and influence in British India should place 
their advice and services at the disposal of the feudatory 
chiefs, and they in turn should lend their financial strength 
in support of the activities of such leaders for the advance- 
ment of India. 

The result of his tour in Kathiawar justified Dadabhai’s 
faith. The Princes received him kindly. Particularly from 
Cutch, Junagadh, and Gondal he received handsome dona- 
tions. His Highness, Maharaja Shri Bhagvat Sinbji, 
Thakore Saheb of Gondal, who was an ardent admirer of 
Dadabhai-and befriended him all his life, convenced a 
public meeting of his subjects to hear the :Indian patriot. 
His address, breathing ardent love for his country, thrilled 
the good people of that State, who had seldom heard a 
discourse on problems such as those presented to them, 
nor listened to such a lucid and saintly speaker. 

Within a few months branches of the Association were 
established in Calcutta, Madras, and other cities, and sub- 
stantial donations poured in from the Indian States. Thus, 
for the first time in history, one might say, Dadabhai was 
able to arouse a distinctly national feeling in India. His 
intense earnestness, his transparent sincerity and selfless- 
ness, and his sweet reasonableness and moderation, lent a 
peculiar charm to his appeal and extorted admiration even 
from members of the resident English community, intensely 
sensitive though it then was to criticism of the British 
administration. 

About this time Pherozeshah Mehta had returned to 
Bombay from England. He was one of the protégés of 
Dadabhai whose sage counsel and inspiration (to quote 
Mehta’s own words) had formed his character and elevated 
his ideals whilst he was studying law in England. Having 
been an eye-witness of the efforts made by Dadabhai in 
arousing the interest of the British public in Indian affairs, 
he told his countrymen, in his own impressive way, what 
sacrifices had been made by Dadabhai in discharging that 
patriotic duty. Seeing how a wave of enthusiasm had spread 
over the entire province and how the patriotic sentiments 
of the people had been stirred by Dadabhai’s speeches, 
Mehta also started a movement for publicly appreciating 
the eminent services rendered by Dadabhai. 
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The public of Bombay responded cheerfully to the call. 
Since the days of Ram Mohun Roy, observed the Native 
Opinion, no Indian had achieved a more distinguished re- 
putation both in India and in England. Ram Mohun Roy’s 
reputation was chiefly confined to his own presidency of 
Bengal, but, said the writer, Dadabhai’s name was welcomed 
by his compatriots in al! the provinces, and most by the 
Indian Chiefs. Some of the leading citizens took counsel 
together, and it was resolved to present an address and a 
purse to Dadabhai. Why a purse? Because they knew 
that in his devotion to the cause of his countrymen he had 
neglected his own interests. They also knew how the genius 
of eminent politicians was often painfully humiliated and 
impeded by the straits of embarrassed circumstances, 
Dadabhai was not the man who would open his lips to 
anyone about his private troubles, but they felt it was their 
duty to spare him such embarrassment. A sum of thirty 
thousand rupees was accordingly collected. 


Never before or after was a popular demonstration in 
India in honour of a ‘political agitator’ so vitalized by the 
participation of the European population as it was on this 
occasion. In the {homage paid to the national hero the 
heart of the European resident beat in unison with the heart 
of the populace, There was a unique assemblage of the in- 
habitants of the City, European and Indian, at the Framji 
Cowasji Institute, on July 3, 1869, to do honour to Dada- 
bhai. The address recalled the fact that wherever he had 
been, whether at home or abroad, he had disinterestedly 
devoted his time, talents, and energy to the promotion of 
social, political, and moral welfare of the people of India. 
It also referred in felicitous terms of his efforts in the 
cause of popular education and diffusion of useful know- 
ledge, for the spread of vernacular literature and the 
creation of a taste for reading in the Gujarati-speaking 
population of the Bombay Presidency. 

Dadabhhai was overwhelmed with joy when he heard his 
early activities recalled, one after another, with appreciation 
and warmth of feeling, but the purse handed to him as a 
‘small token’ of his countrymen’s esteem and affection 
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Out of the subscribed amount a sum of Rs 25,000 was 
presented to Dadabhai, and the balance was kept for the 
cost of his portrait, which it was proposed to present to the 
Framji Cowasji. Institute later. The greater part of the 
purse soon went to the East India Association. Owing to 
a defalcation on the part of an office-bearer of the 
Association, its financial condition had become so critical 
that Dadabhai took over the liabilities of that_ officer. 
There was not a ray of hope of recovering even a farthing, 
but there was the satisfaction that he had given a new life 
to the Institution. 


Dadabhai was yet in his prime; he was exposed to all 
the temptations strewn in the path of men in active public 
life. The testimonial was, therefore, a test of his moral 
fibre. It entailed on him new responsibilities and enjoined 
greater self-denial. 

With the satisfaction that his mission on behalf of the 
East India Association had been crowned with success, be- 
yond expectations, Dadabhai embarked on his fourth 
voyage for England. Little did he them realize that besides 
instilling new aspirations and hopes in British India his 
political propaganda had created an awakening among 
the Indian Princes. Much less did he realize the extent to 
which the sphere of his influence had been extended during 
those few months and the warmth of feeling of respect and 
admiration which his ability, integrity, and patriotic 
fervour had evoked from the Feudatory Chiefs whom he 
had set thinking as to the extent to the which his propaganda 
could be helpful in adjusting the relations between their 
durbars and the Paramount Power. Still less could he 
have dreamt that the contacts thus established would ‘give 
quite an unexpected turn to his own career and bring him 
back to India to offer advice and assistance to several 
Princes and to be installed on the gadi of Prime Minister 
of Baroda. 

Arriving in England, Dadabhai resumed his activities to 
keep the Association constantly before the public. 

In the year 1871 the number of members of the Associa- 
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in Parliament. At Dadabhai’s instance, Henry Fawcett, 
dubbed ‘the Member for India’, had begun what became the 
annual custom of moving a resolution in the House of 
Commons favouring ‘simultaneous examination’ for rec- 
tuitment to the Indian Civil Service. Moreover, whenever 
Indian questions were discussed in Parliament, several 
M.P.s prompted by members of the Association, or inspi- 
red by its discussions, spoke with knowledge of the wants 
and wishes of the people and brought informed criticism 
to bear on the solutions of Indian problems. 

The work of the Association was growing apace ; it need- 
ed a centre; it had to equip and maintain a library ; it had 
to build up endowment fund to ensure its stability. The 
funds brought by Dadabhai from India were not sufficient 
for these rj uremente He was once more proceeding to 
India; would he be good enough to send the hat round? 
Dadabhai cheerfully undertook the begging mission. Im. 
mediately on arrival in India, he made arrangements for 
placing the branch of the Association at Bombay on an effi- 
cient footing. He then toured Kathiawar and Rajputana 
to collect funds and to interest the Princes and the people 
of the States in the cause of the Association. 


The Council of the East India Association was warm in 
its acknowledment of the assistance rendered by Dada- 
bhai at all times and in the most critical circumstances. 
Even so handsome an acknowledgment could hardly have 
conveyed to the public an adequate idea of the infinite 
pains taken by the hard-working Secretary in approaching 
people to join the Association, Stenographers were not 
then to be had : Dadabhai had to carry,on his voluminous 
correspondence and to write his minutes and contributions 
to the press and appeals for funds in his own hand. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE DRAIN 


Sunk in abject poverty, India had the costliest and the 
lordliest administration in the world in the ’sixties of the 
past century. The inevitable consequence of a foreign rule 
everywhere is persistent transfer of wealth from the country 
of the subject people to that of their rulers. In the case of 
poor India the extravagance of the authorities intensified 
the drain. A very large portion of her revenue was carried 
away annually to England, depleting the national capital. 
Of that fact people in England had no conception. Dada- 
bhai, therefore, set himself the arduous task of proving the 
appalling poverty and distress of the people and the 
astounding indifférence and extravagance of their rulers. 
It demanded patient study of details, intelligent research, 
and exceptional knowledge, skill, and reasoning in marshal- 
ling facts and figures. Fortunately for India, he had the 
requisite qualities, including a voracious appetite for work 
and inexhaustible energy to explore every avenue of 
research.|Pursuit of commerce had now been subordinated 
by him to the quest of means to provide food for the half- 
starved millions of his country; the ordinary business- 
man’s casual contemplation of the world’s output and trade 
statistics had been superseded by the critical publicist’s 
close scrutiny of the data concerning the production of the 
country and the income per head of population. The 
whole foundation of administration, financial and general, 
tested upon that one fact—the produce of the country; the 
ultimate result of ali capital, labour and industry. 


To work out the result was then equivalent to making * 
bread without fiour. Official information on the subject was 
inadequate and misleading ; Blue books were compiled with- 
out the least idea of providing information on the issues 
with which the expert mathematician wished to come to 
grips. The sources of non-official information were practic- 
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ally dry. The Universities in India had not yet popularized 
the study of political economy ; and books on the subject 
were a novelty. In the year 1870, the only journal in India 
which gave statistics concerning the agricultural, mineral, 
and other sources of national wealth was -the Indian 
Economist, edited by Robert Knight. It, however, did not 
give Dadabhai the information he wanted. Detailed classifi- 
cation of the cultivated area was not available; nor were 
there estimates of the average Yield per acre for all the 
different crops. There were pric® statistics, but incom- 
plete, and scarcely accurate for minor crops. 3 . 

~Not all the barriers could, however, keep the indefatig- 
able explorer off the track. Being an adept at ferreting out 
the truth for himself, he gathered from far and near all 
possible information bearing on the question, subjected the 
evidence thus cojlected to.a minute analysis, and came to 
the startling conclusion tat the yearly income per head of 
the population was only 40s., roughly equivalant to Rs, 20. 

During those days, India\enjoyed unprecedented immun- 
ity from internal and external disturbances ; nevertheless 
there were deficits necessitating enhanced taxation. The re- 
venue had mcreased,, but the expenditure had grown in still 
greater proportion. It afforded a good reason for demanding 
an enquiry into the finances of the State. Under the inspi-. 
ration of Dadabhai and Naoroji Furdoonji, the Bombay 
branch of the Association took the lead. It sent a petition 
to the Secretary of State_nraying that the finances of India 
might be placed on a satisfactory footing. It also sent 
Naoroji Furdoonji to England to enlist support in favour 
of the petition. The memorialists protested against the 
increasing burden of taxation and asked for the abolition 
of the income-tax. It does not appear to have occurred to 
them that the class bias underlying this proposal was 
scarcely befitting champions of the poverty-stricken mil- 

“lions of India! 

The parent Association had at the same time embarked 
on a complete survey of the situation. After Dadabhai’s 
paper was read, the.President, Sir Charles Trevelyan, gave 
a very illuminating discourse on the subject. Twelve years 
of his life had been spent in the administrative service of 
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mittees. When, therefore, he appeared as a witness before 
the Select Committee, together with Naoroji Furdoonji, on 
behalf of the East India Association, he could not-carry 
the Committee with him on the first day of the evidence, 
but on the following day in a series of judicious questions 
put to him by Mr Fawcett Dadabhai brought out all he 
had to say. The report of the Select Committee was eagerly 
awaited, but the sudden dissolution of Parliament, early in 
1874, owing to the defeat of the Government on the long- 
disputed question of higher education in Ireland, led to 
the Committee’s extinction. Dadabhai had yet to write 
many a minute, ask for many an inquiry, and Himself sit 
on a Royal Commission, not only to examine the real 
wants of the people of India, but also to suggest an 
equitable adjustment of relations between India and Britain. 


CHAPTER XII 
TO THE HELP OF A MAHARAJA 


In a wretched little house in Padra, near Baroda, there lay 
captive a member of the royal house of the Gaekwads, 
praying hourly for the death of his brother. Having been 
suspected of conspiracy to get rid of the ruling prince, his 
brother Khunderao, by sorcery, poison or violence, he had 
been deprived of his liberty. His friends sent petitions to 
the British Resident and to the Government of India; but 
to no purpose. The only hope of release lay in his 
brother’s death. 

On November 25, 1870, the prisoner was more restless 
than ever. After several sleepless hours spent in swearing 
and raving, he felt exhausted. Just at that moment there 
was arap on the door. A voice came from outside, ‘Sircar!’ 

‘Sircar muttered the prisoner, Mulharrao Gaekwad. 
‘What mockery is this?’ Then instantly, as though he had 
guessed the object of the visit at so early an hour, he 
stepped forward and said, ‘Come in’. 

It was an officer from the British Resident in Baroda, 
deputed to inform the royal prisoner of the sudden death 
of his brother Khunderao and of the intention of the 
Government of India to put him on the throne, subject to 
confirmation by the Government of Queen Victoria. 
Mulharao receivéd the news calmly. 

Released from the dungeon, and placed on the gadi of 
this great State, what sort of a legacy did this prince in- 
herit? Misgovernment had then reached its climax in Baroda. 
A coterie of intriguers and blood-suckers had seized the 
reins of office. Under their misrule the impoverished and 
eppressed people had been clamouring for years for redress. 

‘Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown’. But had Mul- 
harrao a head? Was there a moral background to his 
thoughts and desires ? Normal intelligence he undoubtedly 
possessed; the faculty of discernment, too, was not 
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wanting. Prolonged imprisonment had, however, unhinged 
his mind. It was in such an unbalanced attitude chat he 
received the joyful news that the author of his misfortunes 
was dead. Holding the reins of office, he found himself 
pulled in different ways by different parties. His friends, 
who had remained faithful to him during his long term of 
imprisonment, now aspired to positions of trust and res- 
ponsibility. Mutharrao considered it his duty to reward 
all such adherents. In view of the possibility of a post- 
humous son being born to one of the Maharanees of the 
deceased Maharaja, another party had sprung up in the 
Durbar, consisting of men who were openly in support of 
the prospective mother. There was, also, a third group 
consisting of trimmers, who tried to please both sides, 


Such khatpat, as it is called, was not uncommon in 
feudatory States; Mulharrao was capable enough to see 
through the intrigues of ;the different cabals and to handle 
each*tactfully, But the besetting sin of the man was his 
weakness for women. Parents of pretty girls, panderers and 
harpies easily ingratiated themselves with the Maharaja 
and were placed in lucrative positions. The management 
of the State revenues was treated as a persona) giras, and 
enormous sums were taken as nazarana from those to. 
whom the revenues were farmed out and who in turn 
enhanced fourfold the exactions from the public. People 
abandoned their homes and estates to escape oppression. 
There were large deficits, which were made good by 
robbing the hereditary Sirdars of their dues. The admini- 
stration of justice was a mockery; whoever offered the 
highest sum received a verdict in his favour. 

Intoxicated by the unfettered powers and unrestrained 
pleasures placed within his reach, Mulharrao scarcely 
realized that the State of Baroda was getting more rotten 
every day. 

Nemesis, was.slowly overtaking the depraved ruler. 
It was a custom that, when a Durbar was held in Baroda, 
the Gaekwad gave the Governor of Bombay the seat on his 
left. In no other Durbar did such a custom exist. Evidently, 
when Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, the Governor fof Bombay, 
was thus seated at the Durbar, held by Mulharrao in the 
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year 1871, he felt he did not receive the courtesy due to 
‘Queen Victoria’s representative in that territory. It was, 
therefore, stated in a yad (note) from the Resident, that it 
‘was the wish of the Bombay Government that in the same 
way in which the Governor accorded honour to the 
‘Gaekwar in his own Durbar the Gaekwar should honour 
the Governor of Bombay and accord him a seat on the 
right. ‘Why should 1?’ exclaimed the indignant ruler. The 
special prerogative enjoyed by his State was in recognition 
of valuable assistance received from it by the British 
Government ; he was not prepared to accept any other 
arrangement. Her Majesty’s representatives in India, on 
the other hand, were adamant. Meanwhile, he received an 
invitation to attend the Viceroy’s Durbar in Bombay in 
the month of November 1872. Fearing that he might not 
be offered a seat befitting his dignity, he decided not to go. 
His courtiers feared that this would be taken as a deliberate 
insult to the Victory. They earnestly appealed to him to 
accept the invitation. He, however, refused to budge an 
inch. Then some of the Durbaris suggested that he should 
consult Dadabhai in this matter. 

How did Dadabhai come to be in favour with the 
Durbar? He had visited Baroda only a few months before, 
during his tour in Western India, to seek the Maharaja’s 
patronage for the work of the East India Association, but 
had returned empty-handed. He was, however, known to 
be a willing worker in the cause of his motherland and 
anxious to enhance the prestige of the Indian States. 
Dadabhai happened to be in Indore when the courtiers of 
Baroda were in great perplexity ; hence their suggestion to 
the prince to send for him. Mulharao agreed. 

‘Maharaj’ said Dadabhai, ‘you must attend the Durbar; 
I see no other way out of it. The Viceroy must not think 
that you have deliberately avoided to attend’. 

‘But I have resolved not to go. We invited you here to 
find out a way to carry out my resolve, without offending 
the Viceroy’. 

‘I can find none, Your Highness’, said Dadabhai, gently 
but firmly. I cannot conscientiously ask you to do what, 
1 fear, might be harmful to you’. 
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The Durbaris saw him depart in solemn silence. The 
Maharaja was riding for a fall ; who could stop him? One 
. of the members of the staff ran after Dadabhai and implor- 
ed him to tarry awhile and to think of some way of avert- 
ing the impending crisis. Dadabhai sat in a corner. Within 
a few minutes he seemed to have made up his mind. 

Some days before, the Maharanee Saheb Mhalsabai, had 
prematurely given birth to a girl. The infant did not live 
for more than a week ; the mother was unwell. With these 
facts in the background, Dadabhai waited on Mulharrao 
for the second time. The disconcerted ruler was Qverjoyed. 
‘I understand you have at last found a good excuse’, said 
he ; ‘tell me at once what it is !’ 

‘I advice Your Highness to go to the Dutbar, but if you 
must find an excuse not to go, you have one in the illness 
of the Maharanee Saheb Mhalsabai. You may send a tele- 
gram stating that having given birth to a child prematurely, 
she ivery ill; that her condition is worse on account of 
the death of that child and that in the circumstances you 
cannot attend the Durbar’. 

Greately relieved, the Maharaja nodded acquiescence, 
He then asked Dadabhai to suggest what could be done in 
regard to the larger issue raised by the Bomby Govern- 
ment about his seat in his own Durbar. The Government 
of Bombay wanted to humiliate him: he would never 
submit to it. As regards that issue, Dadabhai sympathized 
with Mulharrao. It might have been vanity, but for once 
the depraved prince appeared to be thinking. in terms of 
self-respect and dignity. Dadabhai concurred in his Opinion 
that there was no necessity for a departure from the 
practice which had been in vogue for half a century. 

‘Maharaj’, he said, ‘I would advice you to send a memo- 
rial to the Viceroy and another to the Secretary of State’. 

‘Who can draft it better than you?’ said Mulharrao, 
smilingly. ‘Will you do it?’ 

Dadabhai agreed. In the despatch which he drew up he 
recalled the varied scrvices rendered by the Baroda State to 
the British from the earliest times down to the dark days 
of the Sepoys’ Mutiny, when, [the Gaekwar had identified 
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his own cause with that of the British Government. It was 
in view of the ‘exceptionally’ cordial and loyal relations of 
the State with the British Government that it had been 
‘exceptionally’ honoured in several ways, one of which was 
the privilege allowed to the head of the State to sit on the 
right in his own Durbar. 

The Government of Bombay forwarded both the docu- 
ments to the Viceroy who stated that the question could 
not be reopened. Another memorial, drafted by Dadabhai, 
was then sent direct by the Maharaja to the Secretary of 
State in July 1873. 


Misgovernment in Baroda compelled the Paramount 
Power to appoint a Commission to investigate various 
charges of misconduct and misrule brought against the 
Gaekwar. He feared that this was the beginning of the end. 
For the first time he realized the urgency of putting his 
house in order. It was, however, a task beyond him and 
his Ministers. In despair he looked round for a Hertules ; 
his eye fell on Dadabhai. The invitation came to him, 
however, at the eleventh hour, when the house was 
actually on fire. Dadabhai hesitated, not because he feared 
harm might come to him, but because he was doubtful 
whether it would not be over-ambitious of him to accept 
such an administrative office. He consulted Sir Bartle 
Frere and Sir Erskine Perry. Sir Bartle warned him that if 
he accepted the post, he would be undertaking ‘a terribly 
difficult task’. Sir Erskine, however, thought for the sake 
of good government, and for British interests as well as 
for the Gaekwar’s, a better selection could not have been 
made. Dadabhai had himself repeatedly urged that men in 
British India with high educational attainments and strong 
moral character should be given opportunities to render 
themselves useful in the cause of good government. When 
such an opportunity was offered to him in an Indian State, 
could he refuse it ? 

Maharajas as a class were known to be fickle. What if, 
one fine morning, Mulharrao woke up with a brilliant idea 
and said to his amiable Dewan : ‘My dear Dadabhai Sheth, 
during your Dewanship I have learnt a very important 
lesson, and that is that only birds of the same feather can 
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flock together. In your wonderful zeal to create a new 
heaven and a new earth you have been soaring so high that 
I am lagging brhind and impeding your progress. The best 
thing, therefore, is to let me remain on this wicked earth ; 
I shall be able to keep pace with a Dewan like my brother- 
in-law, Nana Saheb, and you, old bird, you go on soaring 
higher and higher in your seraphic flight—here is your 
passage to London!’ 

The supreme consideration however, was that of service 
in the cause of good government. Here was an invitation 
to him to promote that cause. As long as he had the con- 
fidence and co-operation of the Maharaja he would do his 
best for Baroda; when these were withdrawn, he would not 
care to stay there for a moment. The decision was thus 
taken, for good or ill ; Dadabhai hastened to Baroda. 


CHAPTER XIII 
A CROWN OF THORNS 


By the end of the year 1873 we find the Dewan-designate of 
Baroda burried in piles of State papers and State dafters. To 
gather up threads by diving into the bygones of almost 
every question that came up, to keep abreast of current 
events, to remodel the machinery of administration and to 
lay plans for the future, was enough to keep him plunged 
in business from early morning till midnight: but such 
pressure of work was nothing compared with the trouble 
and worry caused by the intrigues of the wily crowd sur- 
rounding the Maharaja and the vexatious references and 
demands for explanation which came from the Resident. 
Encouraged by the mischief-makers in the Residency, 
people defied the authority of the officials of the State 
and sent petitions to the Resident, who passed on all sorts 
of frivolous complaints and memorials to Dewan for 
inquiry. The tide of official work rolled on in greater and 
greater volume, keeping him busy for two-thirds of the 
twenty-four hours of the day. 

The careful man, who lived to be a nonagenarian could 
not be charged with neglect of health. It was one of his 
maxims that to have a sound mind in a sound body one 
should have eight hours’ sleep. But how could he get time 
for the daily routine of life? Sometimes he sacrificed 
an hour’s sleep; sometimes he snatched an hour from work. 
He had his bath early in the morning; his toilet was quite 
a simple affair; he knew no breakfast, and even his luncheon 
did not take more than three to four minutes, Help of 
capable and reliable men was needed to enable him to do 
his best for the State. Bal Mangesh was appointed Chief 
Justice; Kazi Shababuddin was put in charge of the Revenue 
Department; and Hormusji Ardeseer Wadya, who was 
nominated Chief Magistrate and putin charge of the Crimi- 
nal aad Police Departments officiated also as Personal 
- Assistant to the Dewan. With such earnestness he started 
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work; but many months were to run before he could be 
formally installed on the Prime Minister’s gadi. The 
Maharaja had sent a note (December 23, 1873) to the Resi- 
dency, intimating that Dadabhai had taken charge of his 
duties. In forwarding it to the Governmentof Bombay the 
Resident, Colonel Phayre expressed his opinion that in view 
of Dadabhai’s ‘invariable line of conduct towards the British 
Government’, they would be incurring a very grave respon- 
sibility if they formally recognized him as Dewan. He failed 
to understand how a man of high principles could consent 
to serve a master of Mulharrao’s character. He could only 
set it down to love of power and position. Whilst assuming 
the reins of office, Dadabhai had told the Maharaja: ‘Iam 
not accepting your service for gain or glory. My ambition 
is to bring about, with your kind co-operation, reform in 
the administration of your State. As long as I have your 
confidence and feel I am useful, all my energy will be at 
Your Highness’s disposal. But the moment I find that the 
mutual goodwill is lost, or that my usefulness has ceased, 
ishall go’. The story of Dadabhai’s relations with the Resi- 
dent, and of the tragic end of Colonel Phayre’s official career, 
might have been written differently had the impulsive Resi- 
dent been present at this conversation or at another, a few 
weeks later, between Dadabhai and Wadya. According to 
the usual custom of the Durbar, Wadya had to make his 
nazar, or present, to the Maharaja, before he could for- 
mally take charge of his office. Seeing Mulharrao for the 
first time, in appearance the reverse of princely, undersized, 
of uninviting presence and coarse complexion, with eyes 
looking different ways and lips kept asunder by projecting 
black teeth he exclaimed : ‘What a man to serve !” 


‘But Homi’, said Dadabhai, with his hand on the youth’s 
shoulder, ‘we have not come to serve the man; we have 
come to serve the cause.’ 


After full consideration of the circumstances that had 
come to notice, the Commission submitted its eagerly await- 
ed report. It was of opinion that the proceedings of 
Mulharrao had been ‘highly arbitrary and in some instances 
very unjust and of a character calculated to bring grave 
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discredit on His Highness’s administration and to excite 
distrust and alarm amongst a large portion of the influen- 
tial and respectable classes of the community.’ 


The Bombay Government informed the Government of 
India that the Gaekwar had selected as his Dewan Dada- 
bhai Naoroji who stood high in the estimation of many 
persons both in {India and in England, and would no doubt, 
make every effort in his power to introduce a better system 
of government, but that it would be difficult to imagine a 
worse arrangement than that proposed to be made, in de- 
ference td the wishes of the Maharaja, namely, that the pre- 
vious Dewan, His Highness’s brother-in-law, should remain 
about the person of the Gaekwad under the title of Pratini- 
dhi, and that the new holders of the four chief departments 
of government should have associated with them ministers 
who were previously in charge. ‘The Gaekwar and his 
agents’, they added, ‘would be enabled to shelter themselves 
behind Mr. Dadabhai’s reputation, and he would be power- 
less for any reform of abuses’. The Government of Bombay, 
therefore, hoped that His Excellency the Viceroy in Council 
would authorize them to recommend a fit person to the 
Gaekwar for nomination by him as Minister. 


At the urgent solicitation of the Maharaja, a copy of the 
Commission’s report was sent to him, early in April, when 
he was at Navsari, his summer resort. A reply was drawn 
up by Dadabhai, with the approval of Mutharrao, stating 
that as the Viceroy intended to offer his ‘friendly advice’ 
to the Gaekwar, he would await it before submitting his 
views. ‘This is no reply’ said the irate Resident, ‘it is only 
a trick of Dadabhai to secure his position. A full reply 
should at once be given to the report’. 

The Durbaris urged that a full and immediate defence 
should be sent. Dadabhbai and Wadya, with their decided 
‘No’, were in a hopeless minority. They had both passed 
sleepless nights poring over the records to unearth every 
bit of evidence that could be adduced in favour of the 
Maharaja. They could not, however, discover anything that 
could be honestly or usefully urged in defence. Even so, a 
counsel like Wadya would have loved to hold the Maha- 
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raja’s brief, but, said Dadabhai, ‘We are not here Homi, to 
defend the Maharaja’s past ; we have to look to the present 
and the future’. Mulharrao, however, believed that the 
future depended on the justification of the past. 

‘Maharaj’, said Dadabhai, ‘although the report is open 
to attack in some places, it would be suicidal on your part 
to make an attempt to justify all that has been done’. 

‘Then what reply do you wish to send?’ asked Mulharrao. 

‘My reply would be’, said Dadabhai, ‘that we do not think 
any useful purpose would be served by raking up the past, 
but that you desire to put things straight within a year or 
two. I would add that you are also prepared to give a 
guarantee for good government for the future’. 

‘That would mean I accept the verdict of the Commission’. 

‘Not necessarily’, said Dadabhai. ‘, would even go so far 
as to admit certain things. Yet I do not ask Your Highness 
to admit anything. If you follow the course suggested by 
me, you neither accept nor challenge the conclusions of the 
Commission. You merely consider it futile to discuss the 
matter, and, without admitting anything, show your will- 
ingness to take steps to ensure good government’ 

The Maharaja was still adamant. ‘So long as I am 
Dewan’, said Dadabhai, ‘no such communication as the 
Maharaja wishes to issue will emanate from my office. 
The only alternative for me is to tender my resignation. If 
it suits Your Highness, I am prepared to go, just as readily 
as I came in obedience to your call’. 

It was twelve o’clock noon. The Maharaja’s state coach 
stopped at Dadabhai’s house. That was the hour when the 
Gaekwar used to drive daily in the sun, after his meal. 
Wadya hurried out to the Prince. 

‘Where is Dadabhai?’ he asked. 

‘He is just coming, Your Highness; he has gone to fetch 
his turban’. 

‘L want him to drive with me’, said Mulharrao, ‘You 
should also come’. 

After they had proceeded a few yards, Mulharrao said to 
Dadabhai : ‘I have pondered carefully over your advice ; I 
wish to send a reply to Government as you suggest. Write 
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it out immediately and keep it ready for issue as soon as 
we go to Baroda. We must take care to see that the reply 
is despatched before those other fellows come to know of it. 

This was another of those lucid intervals when Mulhar- 
rao’s conversation and demeanour left nothing to be desired. 
A reply was drawn up accordingly and sent to the Resident. 


Dispute heaped on dispute, complaint on complaint, in- 
trigue on intrigue, marked the order of the day during the 
first seven months of Dadabhai’s premiership. As yet his 
appointment as Dewan was not recognized. The Maharaja’s 
own fate »vas hanging in the balance; no reply had been 
received to his last communication concerning his promise 
to turn over a new leaf. Nevertheless, there was no slack- 
ening of effort on the part of the Dewan and his associates 
to proceed with the projects decided upon for reforming 
the administration. 

Slowly but steadily the new regime was manifesting its 
advantages. The reorganization of the different departments 
was actively pursued ; new systems and improved methods of 
work were introduced. The head of the revenue depart- 
ment toured provinces and cheered the afflicted peasantry by 
his persona] assurance of projected measures to relieve them 
of the heavy burden of assessment. The pernicious system 
of selling justice to the highest bidder, the greatest scandal 
of Baroda, was stopped, but not without a tussel with the 
ruling Chief. He had come to regard nazarana as a source 
of his own income, just as legitimate as any other method 
of raising revenue. Dadabhai had never cavilled with the 
Maharaja on trifles, but on points of principle he always held 
his own. In regard to those scandalous exactions he refused 
to listen to any compromise—he was determined that no 
nazarana should sully the fair name of justice during his 
ministership in the State of Baroda. The Maharaja had to 
yield. Instead of the hole-and-corner arrangements between 
the judges and the pleaders for the amount of nazarana to 
be paid to the Gaekwar and the bribes for judges and Dur- 
baris, there was now a proper investigation of each case in 
open court, and decisions were based on merit. The police 
force was also purged of abuses ; people were astonished to 
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see police officers themselves accused of corruption tried in 
Wadya’s court, compelled to give an account of their 
stewardship, and made to feel the weight of the law in case 
of guilt. By order of the Dewan and under his guidance the 
Penal Code and the Civil and Criminal Procedure Codes 
were under preparation by Bal Mangesh and Wadya, and 
the revenue system was being recast by Kazi Shahbuddin. 
Above all, the new regime marked the institution of a res- 
ponsible, open-handed, and quickening administeation in 
lieu of the old form of government, corrupt to the core, 
unaccountable and extortionate. 

Faith in the righteousness of his cause sustained Dada- 
bhai in his strenuous efforts to hold aloft the standard of 
reform in all branches of administration. All his colleagues 
toiled with him from early Morning till late in the evening, 
giving a worthless Prince the best they had in them. After 
all, the greatest enemy of Mulharrao was Mulharrao him- 
self; the greatest obstacle in the path of the righteous 
Dewan was the perverse Maharaja. There were large out- 
standing amounts due to the Maharaja in the matter of 
various law suits dispossd of under the old system. Bal 
Mangesh asked the Dewan whether the amount should be 
recovered. ‘Not a pie’, said Dadabhai. The sharp-beaked 
birds of prey made this a bone of contention between the 
ruler and the Dewan. Those nazars had been promised to 
the Maharaja ; the Minister, they maintained, had no right 
to deprive him of his dues. Agreeing with them, he told 
Dadabhai that the system must be revived and the out- 
standing amount collected. After a good deal of argument, 
Dadabhai informed him, that if he was bent on reviving 
the pernicious system and relapsing into other old practices, 
he might please himself ; Dadabhai would resign. 

This message was communicated to Mulharrao verbally 
through Wadya and also in writing. The Maharaja now 
realized that he was drifting to the brink of a precipice. 
The Minister’s resignation might mean British intervention 
and annexation. He cleverly retraced his steps, assuring 
Wadya that he had never for amoment doubted the sincerity 
of his Dewan. ‘I am not going to part’, he solemnly de- 
clared, ‘from so good a Minister’. Dadabhai sent word 
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that he would change his mind only if he were allowed a 
free hand. ‘Please ask Dadabhai’, said the Maharaja to 
Wadya, ‘to prepare a statement of what he wants’. Dada- 
bhai at once wrote a letter, in Gujarati (July 31), setting 
forth the terms and conditions on which he was prepared 
to continue in office. Meanwhile on August 3, came a 
despatch from the Viceroy, which put all other matters in 
the background. 

Without knowing its contents, the Maharaja took it to 
be the reply to his representation on which hung his 
future. He called one of his trusted Durbaris and asked 
him to explain the contents to him. ‘Thank God’, said the 
man, ‘it grants what you asked for’. Overruling the 
Government of Bombay, the Calcutta authorities preferred 
to hold the Gaekwar himself responsible for the good 
government of his State under a warning that if he did not 
reform his administration by the end of December 1875, 
he would be deposed from power. The choice of Minister 
was left to His Highness. 

There was rejoicing in the Maharaja’s palace, but wail- 
ing in the Residency. Foiled in his calculations, Colonel 
Phayre remained as intractable as ever. ‘After all’, said 
some of the Durbaris to him, ‘the Maharaja has got a lease 
of power for seventeen months and will have his own way 
in the appointment of his Prime Minister’. The Colonel 
thereupon swore, ‘Girainga! Girainga! (I will bring him 
down, I will bring him down). You will see I will bring 
down the Dewan’s administration within two or three 
months by raising all Baroda territory up against it’. 
Dadabhai was informed of this threat. He simply smiled 
and took no notice of it. 

It was, however, a portent of the assaults which were to 
follow. The Durbaris at once made a dead set against 
Dadabhai. He was still the Dewan-designate ; they could 
still unseat him. They told the Maharaja, ‘Everything in 
future will depend on the Resident’s reports about the 
administration of the State ; he was kindly disposed ; what 
could Dadabhai do?’ 

Within a week their intrigues assumed alarming propor- 
_ tions; the Maharaja’s own attitude towards the Minister 
was anything but friendly. 
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‘Maharaj’, said Dadabhai solemnly to Mulharrao, ‘the 
Colonel is dead against us. We believe that if you are 
sincere and loyal to your pledges for reform, no harm will 
come to you from the British Government. In spite of this 
belief of ours, we desire that you should take time to think 
carefully before you decide that I should continue in the 
Dewanship’. 


On this occasion, however, the Gaekwar seemed to have 
resolutely made up his mind. He was not afraid of the 
Resident's threats ; he wanted Dadabhai to remain. Forth- 
with he issued a note that military honours be agcorded to 
Dadabhai as Dewan. ‘Azam Dadabhai Naoroji’, ran the 
letter of appointment, ‘has my full confidence and is a 
worthy man’, 


On September 23, 1874, the Dewan was invested with 
the insignia of office with all due ceremonies and amidst 
the rejoicing of the general public. Even the Resident 
showed a disposition to reconcile himself to the settled fact 
and expressed his willingness to support Dadabhai in his 
efforts to introduce reforms. What could -have brought 
about this miraculous change? There is a history behind it. 


Definite instructions had been given by Government to 
the Resident not to interfere any more in the selection of 
the Dewan. Nevertheless, he knew how to burrow like a 
mole, and utilize with great dexterity various underground 
sources of information to discredit Dadabhai. Despatch 
after despatch was sent to Government, impeaching him 
for countless sins, based on gossip, falsehoods, and half 
truths. There-upon another letter was sent the same day, 
full of calumny and fictitious complaints, and the'distract- 
ed man went so far as to suggest that no formal recogni- 
tion of Dadabhai as Dewan should be made by the Bombay 
Government and that the usual military honours due to 
the Dewan of the Baroda State, for which the Durbar had 
written to the Resident, should be withheld. 


The Government cf Bombay now thought it necessary to 
warn him that his ‘determined opposition’ to Dadabhai 
was inconsistent with the order that the Gaekwar should 
be left free to appoint his own Dewan and that he should 
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afford him every assistance he may need and accord to 
him the usual military honours. The incensed officer 
would not take this censure lying down. A defence of his 
attitude and action followed,: which merely aggravated the 
previous offence. The Government in reply said, ‘The 
explanation now offered cannot be pronounced satisfactory’. 
The question now was: Invested with all the authority of 
office, and armed with full powers, would the Minister be 
able to redeem Baroda? The Maharaja would not part 
with his brother-in-law, Khanwalkar, the late Dewan, who 
was retained as his Pratinidhi, or representative, nor could 
his favourite Karbhari, Damodar, be set aside. Damodar 
had lately come into the good graces of the Resident, who, 
in an earlier communication, had described him as ‘the 
notorious Damoderpunt, the present favourite of the 
Gaekwar, the panderer to his grossest vices, the oppressor 
of women’. There was serious danger that such men would 
form a centre for the machinations of the old clique of 
Durbaris. Experience of the storms encountered in the 
past forbade hope of smooth sailing, but Dadabhai was an 
optimist. 


CHAPTER XIV 
MINISTER RESIGNS—MAHARAJA DEPOSED 


Tue formal installation of Dadabhai as Minister was signal- 
ized by a remission of one-fourth of the land assessment, a 
timely concession to the Poverty of the peasantry, and by 
proclamations of far-reaching importance for the welfare of 
the public generally. One of these made the giving of 
nazarana by any subject, and the receiving of it by any officer, 
penal; another abolished the system of veth, or forced labour; 
another rendered the infliction of torture illegal. The Dewan 
began to hear and decide complaints against the Govern- 
ment concerning confiscation of property. He was pre- 
pared to come to a settlement also in regard to the cases. 
of the disgruntled Sirdars who had not been paid their dues. 
With the hearing of these cases, however, commenced fresh 
troubles. The Sirdars assumed a menacingattitude, evident- 
ly under the instigation of wire-pullers. They insulted the 
Maharaja, assembled in streets in large numbers, and 
lodged appeals against the state before the Resident. 

Instead of helping Dadabhai to settle their cases, the 
Resident acted as a prosecutor andjharassed the Dewan with 
incessant and irritating interference. It was time, thought 
Dadabhai, that the Maharaja should demand that the 
Resident be recalled. The Maharaja agreed. A despatch 
was drawn up by Dadabhai. 

The enraged Resident forwarded it with a communica- 
tion from him, characterizing all that was written as ‘false 
accusations’ and ‘disingenuous suppression of truth’. But 
the Government of India considered that the Resident ‘tho- 
roughly misunderstood’ the spirit of the instructions both 
of the Government of India and the Government of Bom- 
bay and that the duties of Resident at Baroda could no 
longer be entrusted to him, with the reasonable prospect 
of a satisfactory result. The Government of Bombay also 
came in for blame for not having realized in time ‘the 
gravity of the situation’. 
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As a temporary measure, Sir Lewis Pelly was deputed as 
Agent to the Governor-General and Special Commissioner 
at Baroda ; the Bombay Government’s political jurisdiction 
over Baroda was suspended, Ina long and dignified protest 
they stressed the political significance of the removal of a 
Resident at the request of an Indian Prince and added that 
they would themselves have transferred the Residency to 
other hands, ‘if any other appointment of equa! worth had 
been at their disposal for his employment’. 


The curtain now rises over the India Office. There Lord 
Salisbury is seen poring over a pile of papers his face chan- 
ging colour with surprise, irritation, and indignation. He 
expresses his regret that in a matter so grave the Governor 
and Council of Bombay, with their zeal for the prerogatives 
of the presidency of Bombay, should have allowed their 
minds to be swayed by ‘motives of a secondary character’. 
He also finds that Colonel Phayre’s character was little 
fitted for the delicate duties with which he had been charg- 
ed and that his departure from the orders he had received 
was too serious to be overlooked. He is, however, relieved 
to find that the Government of India took, even at the 
eleventh hour, the necessary action. 

It was a great triumph for Mulharrao that at his bidding 
an obstructive and aggressive Resident had been removed. 
Dadabhai received the news calmly, rather pensively. It 
is no pleasure to be the cause of the downfall of another ; 
in public life one’s duty renders it necessary at times to 
resort to desperate remedies for the cure of desperate 
diseases, but that consideration cannot assuage the pain 
and pathos of it. 

There were other reasons, too, why Dadabhai could not 
share the joy of the Maharaja or the jubilation of the public. 
Many things had happened since the removal of thejResident 
had been demanded. The Durbaris had not the slightest 
doubt that the demand would be turned down by Govern- 
ment as preposterous ; no political agent had ever been thus 
withdrawn. They had, therefore, set the stage for a general 
rising. The State revenue was falling off; with the remis- 
sion allowed, it would show a large deficit; payment of 
arrears was resisted under the instigation of the gang work- 
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ing in collaboration with the Residency people. There was 
no money in the Treasury to pay the ordinary charges of 
administration, yet the Maharaja insisted on all the old 
dismissed courtiers being paid their emoluments. Large 
amounts had to be paid as the result of the investigation of 
complaints and petitions concerning the past administra- 
tion ; the Maharaja would not listen to his Privy purse 
being tapped 

To add to these worries, a serious allegation was laid at 
the door of the Maharaja. Every morning, after a walk or 
a ride, Colonel Phayre was in the habit of drinking a glass 
of sherbet made of pummelow juice. On the morning of 
November 9, the Colonel threw away the morning draught 
after one or two sips. Within a short time he experienced 
nausea, a dizzy feeling in the head and other queer symp- 
toms. He suspected mischief; on examining the goblet of 
Sherbet he noticed a sort of sediment in the small quantity 
still left in it, The Residency surgeon found that the sedi- 
ment consisted partly of arsenic and partly of some glitter- 
ing substance like diamond dust. Suspicion pointed its 
finger at the Maharaja. 

With the arrival of Ser Lewis Pelly, life in Baroda wore 
a different aspect. The administratitive machinery began to 
run smoothly ; all the pending cases were taken up one by 
one and equitable settlements reached. But funds were 
needed to pay ail the just claims. Dadabhai suggested 
payment from the Maharaja’s privy purse ; it was but fair, 
he held, that a portion of the public funds wrongly 
appropriated towards private ends by the Maharaja should 
revert to the public. The Maharaja insisted, on the advice 
of his followers, that the amount required should be raised 
by a loan or taxation. 

Mulharrao now began to make Dadabhai feel that he 
was not indispensable. It was a different thing when the 
enemy was at the gate. There was nothing left to hold 
together the two men, who stood poles apart in their out- 
look on life. There was nothing like friendship between 
them; no cordiality, no social intercourse. A sort of 
formality marked their relations. The Minister was not the 
man to mince matters; by nature he was incapable of - 
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feigning friendship, when he could not feel drawn toa 
man. When the need for protection had disappeared, what 
else was there to make the Maharaja covet the services of 
his dewan ? He knew Dadabhai was able, straightforward, 
honest, resourceful —all very well for the people—but did 
not his very virtues militate againgt what the Maharaja 
believed were his own rights and his own interests? The 
old Durbaris, who still surrounded him, were at it again. 
*Now the Dewan Saheb is supreme’, one would say within 
the hearing of the Maharaja; ‘Nay, he is the Gaekwar’, 
another would interpose; and the Prince would smile 
mysteriously, as if to say, ‘Wait and see how I get rid of 
the man!’ 

A terrible ordeal it was to work with such a ruler, but 
Dadabhai decided to make a final effort. A message was 
‘sent to the Maharaja, through Wadya, that during the few 
preceding days the Maharaja had alfowed himself to play 
into the hands of his old associates ; that the Maharaja had 
forgotten that Dadabhai had been invited to work as a 
Dewan, and not asa karkoon (clerk), merely to register 
Sircar’s decrees. After having shown much forbearace he 
had come to the conclusion that it was absolutely necessary 
that the old Durbaris should be sent out of Baroda. 

The Maharaja expressed his regret that Dadabhai thought 
he had been treated as a karkoon; he did not mean to 
trench upon the Dewan’s powers, and promised to place 
full confidence in him. He could not, however, agree to 
send away his durbaris. Eventually, one day, in the 
presence of Damodar, he said to Wadya: ‘Teli Dadabhai, 
Imay agree to send away the rest, but not Damodar. 
There are two men in the world I cannot do without— 
Dadabhai and Damodar’. After a hearty laugh over the 
honour of being ranked with Damodar, Dadabhai said: 
‘Well, Homi, now this must be our final notice to him. 
Tell him that I have definitely made up my mind to resign 
and that I should be obliged if he would relieve me as 
‘early as possible. As for you and others, I would leave it 
to each one of you to decide’. 


‘Iam going’, said Wadya. 
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‘And we too’, exclaimed Bal Mangesh and Shahabuddin, 
who were present. 

When the officers of the Bombay Government, whose 
services had been lent to Dadabhai onlya couple of months 
before, heard this, they said they would not like to stay for 
even a few hours after his departure. The decision was 
solemnly conveyed to Mulharrao. He keptscilent as though 
he were attending a funeral. After some minutes, Wadya 
took leave of him without waiting for a reply. 

Dadabhai had a busy time disposing of all the work in 
hand and leaving notes for his successor. Then dhe called 
on Sir Lewis Pelly to bid good-bye. Sir Lewis persuaded 
him to continue for some time until a successor was 
appointed The Maharaja, however, seemed disinclined to 
choose any one as Dewan. 

Some days afterwards, when Dadabhai returned to his 
Office after the usual visit to the Agent to the Governor- 
General, his assistants found that he seemed worried and 
wan. He went straight to his room and did not return for 
several minutes-—a very unusual procedure. Wadya’s col- 
leagues asked him to go and inquire what the matter was. 

Wadya ran to Dadabhai’s room and asked him whether 
he was quite well. ‘Oh yes, Homi’, he replied. ‘I am com- 
ing presently to the office. I want to tell you something, 
Please ask the other officers also to wait for me’. 

Within a few minutes he was at his desk and asked all 
of them to go near him. ‘I want to tell you’, he said ina 
low voice, ‘what I have heard just now from Sir Lewis. He 
first asked me whether there was any likelihood of my re- 
considering the question of my resignation, because he had 
reason to believe the Maharaja would once more bring 
pressure on us to stay. I told him that we had all finally 
and definitely made up our minds. Sir Lewis then said that 
he wished to tell me something, but that before doing so 
he wished to know for certain that after having heard him 
T would not change my mind. I said he might depend upon 
it. Thereupon he told me that he had heard that a Havildar 
and others had made important confessions concerning the 
attempt on Colonel Phayre’s life, incriminating the 
Maharaja. . 
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There was a pause ; Dadabhai was at this stage overcome 
by emotion. Evidently he was considering whether he would 
be doing the right thing in leaving Baroda when such a 
serious charge was hanging over the head of the Maharaja. 
He then got up from his chair and said he had been con- 
sidering for some time what in the circumstances they 
should do. He had given Sir Lewis the assurance that he 
was going. As no Dewan was appointed, Dadabhai and. 
his colleagus gave over charge to the Indian officers 
whose services had been lent by the British Government. 
They, top, had submitted their resignations but were 
instructed by Sir Lewis to remain at their posts. 

On January 1!, 1875, when Dadabhai and his assistants 
left for the station the Gaekwar, who professed to be very 
sorry and sick at heart, went with them and stood on the 
station platform. Till the moment of departure he went on 
persuading them to remain. They, however, took cordial 
leave of him, and he stood on the platform watching the 
train as it steamed slowly out of the station, The Maharaja 
then proceeded to his coach to return to the palace. As 
soon as he was seated, he smacked his thigh, as an expres- 
sion of glee, and said to his attendants, with a smile, ‘Now 
you have seen how I managed to get rid of that man!’ 


Benighted, purblind Prince! He could not yet see the 
clouds that were gathering on the horizon Dropping the 
pilot, who had steered the ship of the State through so 
many storms and shoals, was a matter of no concern to 
him; nay, he returned home with a sense of relief! On 
that very day there was a great movement of troops from 
Poona to Bombay. When Dadabhai and his party reached 
Bombay they saw a regiment despatched to the Maharaja’s 
capital. Another followed the day after. Hearing of the 
arrival of the troops, Mulharrao felt certain he was nearing 
a great crisis. 

‘What does this mean? Do you know why these regi- 
ments are coming?’ he asked Dr. Palanji Pestonji, Dada- 
bhai’s medical adviser, the only man of Dadabhai’s party 
who had remained behind because the Ranees of the 
Durbar would not let him go. 

‘J know nothing, Maharaj’, replied Palanji. 
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‘I suspect mischief. You must send a telegram to Dada- 
bhai to come at once. Ask him to bring Homi too’. 

The message was promptly despatched. Dadabhai asked 
Wadya to see him on the following day to consider what 
to do. He had resigned the Dewanship ; he would not go 
back as Dewan. But when the iil-starred Prince was in 
trouble and wanted him to be near him could he refuse 
to go as a friend in need ? 

Wadya took a carriagejat once to go to Dadabhai’s house. 
Passing the Times of India office, he saw a big placard with 
the words ‘Arrest of Mulharrao’ in bold type. He placed 
the sheet giving the news in Dadabhai’s hands, and said ; 
‘What is the use of our going now? Nemesis has overtaken 
the man’. 

On the fateful day (January 14) when the Maharaja went 
to the Governor-General’s Agent to pay the customary 
visit, he was informed that a proclamation had been recei- 
ved to the effect that the Government of India had suspend- 
ed him from power, pending the verdict of a Commission 
which was to be appointed shortly. 

The most damning evidence against the Maharaja was 
that given by Damodar, his perfidious private secretary. 
He spoke in a very low tone, with eyes fixed on the floor. 
Counsel for the Prince, the famous British lawyer, Serjeant 
Ballantine, asked that he should be made to speak up and 
look the Maharaja in the face. The villain however, could 
not lift his eyes even for a single glance. When he had fin- 
ished, Mullharrao turned to Wadya and cried in anguish : 
‘You all whom I have sinned against, you whom I cast off 
at the instigation of this wretch, you are now standing by 
me whereas this scoundrel, whom I considered my own, 
has conspired against me’. 

The Commission was divided in opinion. Complicity in 
the attempt to poision Colonel Phayrecould not be fastened 
on the Maharaja. Nevertheless the British government de- 
cided that he should be deposed on counts other than those 
which formed part of the indictment, namely, notorious 
misconduct and gross misgovernment. The arrangements 
were kept secret pending the orders of the Secretary of 
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State. When orders sanctioning the deposition and deporta. 
tion of the ruler were received Mulharrao prayed that his 
infant son by Lakshmibai should be recognised as heir 
apparent. The request was refused. The widow of Khunde- 
rao, Maha Ranee Saheb Jamnabai, was allowed to-adopt a 
member of the Gaekwar family ashis successor. Happily, 
she adopted one who, every inch a king, was destined to 
give a new life to Baroda, to.change the face of its history, 
and to raise the name of Gaekwar from dust to its former 
glory, to wit Sir Sayajirao Gaekwar. 

Mulharrao was taken secretly to the station yard and put 
in a special train, which was held there in readiness. On 
the same day (April 23) Wadya and Bal Mangesh were 
passing in a carriage through one of the streets of Baroda 
when, all of a sudden, the driver pulled up the reins to 
enable a man to throw a note into the vehicle. It was from 
the Maharaja, addressed in Marathi to Bal Mangesh : 

They say they want to depose me. Iasked that my son 
should be put on the throne. They refused. I gather that 
they want to send me to Madras. Do what youcan for me. 

Your sinful 
MULHARRAO 


At once both ran to the station. A special train was in 
readiness alongside. Seeing them, the Maharaja came out 
of his compartment on the corridor. ‘Salaam! he said in 
a low voice, ‘I am going!’ Then, with his fingers, he made 
several gestures, which they could not make out. One of 
his attendants, who happened to be there, explained to them 
that Sircar desired that they should write to Dadabhai. So 
the disconsolate man believed that if anyone could save 
him, or save the throne for his son, it was Dadabhai ! 


CHAPTER XV 
IN THE CIVIC CHAMBER 


Durinc those tumultuous thirteen monthsin Baroda, Dada- 
bhai had aged almost as many years. Was he down-hearted? 
Notatall, To be torn away from the scene of one’s labours, 
just when one had laid the foundation and commenced 
rearing an edifice according to ones’s own design, must al- 
ways be a matter for regret. Looking back, however, over 
those stirring days of his stewardship, Dadabhai must have 
felt that he had every reason to be proud of his achieve- 
ments. The momentum he had given to the cause of good 
government had driven his successors irresistibly forward, 


Dhadhai had to go, under medica} advice, to Tithal, near 
Bulsar, for restand change. Returning to Bombay, after 
about four months, he wasusefully occupied in congenial 
pursuits. On July 26, 1875, he was elected a member of 
the Municipal Corporation of Bombay for the same area in 
which, fifty years ago, he was born. In the civic chamber 
he soon made his mark asa close student of municipal 
questions, endowed with an inexhaustible store of energy 
and an eye for precision. His knowledge of public finance, 
his proficiency in mathematics and skill in marshalling 
statistics were of immense value to the Corporation, where 
the capacity of most of the members to deal with figures 
stood very low indeed. Within three months, he was elec- 
ted a member of the Town Council. The membership of 
the Council, the executive committee of the Corporation, 
carried with it an honorarium of thirty rupees for attend- 
ance at each meeting; but Dadabhai, who regarded civic 
service as a social obligation—the redemption of the debt 
he owed to society—informed the Municipal Secretary 
that he would not accept the fee. : 


The Bombay Municipality had takenaloan from Govern- 
ment for the construction of the Vehar Water Works. Dada- 
bhai discovered that in calculating the instalment of princi- 
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pal and interest payable to Government the Accountant- 
General had resorted to a method of calculation that 
would have entailed an additional payment of fifty lakhs of 
rupees to Government. He submitted a long minute on 
the subject. The Accountant-General refused to admit 
that he had done anything in contravention of the provi- 
sions of the Municipal Act ; Dadabhai had to write more 
minutes to justify his calculations and contentions. 
Eventually, representations were made to Government, 
and, failing redress, to the Secretary of State for India. 
Before, however, the curtain was rung down on this contro- 
versy, Dadabhai resigned his office as a councillor (August 
1876), as he had arranged to proceed to England to look 
after the business of his firm. 

Dadabhai’s compilations on the Vehar Loan question had 
astonished his colleagues. They were a marvel of civic en- 
thusiasm and individual effort for the promotion of com- 
munal welfare. But there was another exhaustive minute 
written by him on.a subject much more intricate and tech- 
nical, which impressed themeven more. The Water Depart- 
ment had proposed the construction of additional water 
works at a tremendous cost. To check the calculations re- 
garding the daily supply of water to the city on which the 
demand for the additional supply was based, Dadabhai 
called for various particulars from the water Department. 
Receiving no reply, he sent a reminder; but no information 
was forthcoming because, it was explained later, there was 
no staff to collect the numerous details required. Nothing 
daunted, he proceeded to examine the problem independ- 
ently of official statistics. Using his own calculations, and 
bringing to bear on them his amazing analytical faculty, he 
arrived at the conclusion that the departmental method 
of distribution of water was defective. After an examina- 
tion of the whole question, he indicated how it could be 
arranged to give the city a constant supply of fourteen 
gallons per head. It was decided to submit this minute to 
departmental criticism. By the time the Municipal Com- 
missioner’s report on the subject was received, Dadabhai 
had relinquished his seat on the Council. When his resig- 
nation was placed before the Town Council and the 
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Corporation, a special vote of thanks was accorded to 
him. It was an exceptional honour. 

At the time Dadabhai thought he had received the high- 
est honour that it was in the power of the Corporation to 
confer on any member or on any citizen, but a stilll higher 
honour from the local parliament was in store for him—the 
address of welcome presented to him in 1894 on his return 
to his homeland after his election to the House of C 
mons. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE CONDITION OF INDIA 


/ MEMORABLEas was Dadabhai’s work as a Municipal Coun- 

cillor during 1876, an even more important achievement of 
that year was his paper on the subject of the poverty of 
India, which he read before a crowded meeting held under 
the auspices of the Bombay Branch of the East India Asso- 
ciation. /Two years later, the paper was published in London 
in pamphlet form—a prelude to the bulky volume that 
was to follow a quarter of a century later, under the title 
Poverty and Un-British Rule in India. Statistics were the 
backbone of his Paper, but Dadabhai made it perfectly 
clear that with imperfect material and without the means 
to employ a staff fo work out all the details, he could give . 
only approximate results. 

fter elaborate calculations, Dadabhai said he had clear- 

ly established that the value of the production of one of 
the best provinces in India was Rs 20 per head per annum 
and that this confirmed himin his previous contention that 
it was a liberal estimate for the total production per head 
of population) 

Next came under review statistics of imports and exports. 
From 1835 to 1872 India imported goods worth only about 
£943,000,000 against exports valued at £1,430,000,000, 
leaving balance of about £500,000,000. To drive his 
argument home to English people, Dadabhai held up 
before the audience the picture of England herself when 
she was a tributary to the Pope, as presented in Draper’s 
Intellectual Development of Europe. It resembled, in many 
ways, a picture of the state of India at the time. 

(The country, urged Dadabhai, needed industrialization 
on a large scale. Industry was limited by capital. Where 
was the capital to come from? India was woefully deficient 
in that respect. What were the root causes of the insuffici- 
ency? The main cause being the drain of India’s wealth to 
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England, she was entitled to supply of capital from her 
On _easy terms for the development of her trade and indus- 
try). 


n spite of its incompleteness, Dadabhai’s paper was the 
most illuminating document ever published on that most 
contentious problem of Indian economics. Its method of 
approach was rough and ready ; its manner of handling and 
Sifting statistics all his own; the process of reasoning and 
the principles adopted in arriving at conclusions were de- 
batable. Nevertheless, his estimate of the national income 
was roughly as accurate as it could then have been, and the 
best corroboration of his calculations was the estimate given 
by Evelyn Baring (Lord Cromer) and Sir David Barbour in 
the year 1882, namely Rs 27 per head. Despite the increase 
in agricultural and industrial output during the subsequent 
years, Lord Curzon’s estimate in 1901 was only. Rs 30. 

. Ever since the establishment of the East India Associa- 
tion, Dadabhai’s business interests had receded into the 
background. Towards the latter half of the year 1876, 
however, it became necessary for him to take active interest 
in business. From the voluminous correspondance carried 
on with his partners, until the year 1881, it appears 
that during this period he had to encounter many financial 
aificuties) 

Despite the daily pressure of work and difficulties, how- 
ever, Dadabhai’s thirst for knowledge and his zeal for re- 
search into the material condition of India remained un- 
abated. In the midst of all his worries he was bent upon 
collecting encyclopaedic details about the salaries drawn by 
Englishmen since the days of the East India Company and 
asked his booksellers in England to send him numerous 
publications. There never was before a more avid buyer of 
Blue Books. Failing to get everything he wanted, he asked 
Dady Cama who looked after his business in England, to 
ask booksellers to make a diligent search for at least some 
of the old Reports and Budgets he wanted. Cama was 
buying for him cart-loads of official publications. After 
some time, Dadabhai began to collect the volumes of 
Hansard, whether asa preliminary study for a parliamentary 
career one cannot: say, but the following extract from a 
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letter from Cama Brothers & Co., (June 1, 1883) is of 
sprecial interest. 

We have already purchased from Hansard complete 
volumes from the year 1844 to 1882... For years before 
1844 Messrs King had a large number; these also we 
have secured for £40, so there are really now very few 
numbers wanting to make the whole complete. 
Similarly, in India, the search for books, reports, returns 

and calendars was unending. For instance, the Madras 
University Calendar did not contain a complete list of 
under-graduates from the commencement of the Univer- 
sity. Dadabhai applied to the Registrar of the University 
for it, but was told that there was no such list. 

In H. M. Hyndman, the Socialist, Dadabhai found the 
most ardent student of Indian economics and a vehement 
critic of the British administration of India. They were in 
constant consultation with each other ever since Dadabhai 
had begun to bring to the knowledge of the British public 
the poverty of India. How the acquaintance began is 
graphically described by Hyndman himself in his Remini- 
scences,! : 

I had finished my paper, and was about to send it off 
to the Nineteenth Century, feeling that I had not been 
able to put the statisitcal part of it as clearly and 
convincingly as it should have been put, when I strolled 
into Messrs Kings, the Parliamentary booksellers, then 
in King Street, which has since been pulled down. .. As 
T left the shop, I noticed a booklet from which the cover 
had been torn, and the words ‘The Poverty of India’ in 
heavy block letters on a white ground started up at me. 
If the cover had remained, I certainly should not have 
noticed it. ‘What is that?’ I asked. ‘Only a mass of 
figures’, was the reply. I at once seized the little volume, 
and found that Mr Dadabhai Naoroji had therein placed 
at my disposal precisely the statistics about India which 
completed my own work. 

*Hyndman’s indents on Dadabhai for statisttics, reports, 
and literature concerning Indian affairs were scarcely less 
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formidable than those of Dadabhai himself on the 
Government departments and booksellers and publishers, 
Both felt convinced that the authorities in India were 
working up to a hideous catastrophe ; both were keenly 
alive to the need for propaganda; both constantly contri- 
buted informing and inspiring articles on the dry topics of 
Indian administration to newspapers and periodicals and 
circulated pamphlets in thousands. Both were agreed that 
there should be sustained clamour all over England and 
India; and Hyndman stirred up criticism even on the 
Continent. re 
In a letter dated January 28, 1882, Hyndman wrote : 

‘My opinion is the same as Sir Louis Mallet’s. 
Nothing can be done for India and until we have a 
revolution here, the upper and middle classes will not 
listen and do not care. I am therefore striving to bring 
about a Revolution by peaceful means, if ossible, but 
at the critical moment I should not shrink from force, if 
we were strong enough. The mass of the people here are 
in a deplorable state and worse, I sometimes think, than 
your starving ryots and famished labourers of Bombay 
and Madras—for they have at least the Sun... We are 
slowly working on a great upheaval here. When it 
comes, India will reap the benefit too... Honestly, the 
cause of India, by itself, has gone back with the upper 
and middle classes during the last year or two. With the 
working class it has made progress. To them and them 
only you must look for justice’. 

Dadabhai wrote in reply : ‘If the labouring classes are 
Moved, there is no doubt much good will be done. You 
have undertaken a very difficult task—a peaceful revolu- ‘ 
tion—and I wish you heartily every success’. 

The most notable cerrespondance of this period was car- 
ried on with Lord Hartington, Secretary of State for India. 
The rulers boasted, and justly, that they had introduced 
education and Western civilization into India but, on the 
other hand, they acted ‘as if no such thing had taken place’. 

‘We are made B.A.s and M.A.s and M.Dss, he said, 

‘with the strange result that we are not yet considered fit- 
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to teach our countrymen. In the case of former conguests> 
the invaders either retired with their plunder and booty 
or became the rulers of the couutry. When they only 
plundered and went back, they made, no doubt, great 
wounds ; but India, with her industry, revived and healed 
the wounds. When the invaders became the rulers of the 
country, they settled down. in it, and whatever was the 
condition of their rule, there was at least no material or 
moral drain in the country. With the English, the case is. 
peculiar. There are the great wounds of the first wars in 
the burden of the public debt, and those wounds are 
kept perpetually open and widening by draining away 
the lifeblood in a continuous stream. The former rulers 
were like butchers hacking here and there, but the 
English, with their scientific scalpel, cut to the very 
heart, and yet lo! there is no wound to be seen, and 
soon the plaster of the high talk of civilization, progress, 
and what not covers up the wound ! 


If Britian’s policy was bad, that of the previous 
conquerors had been worse. That, however, was no excuse 
for the injustice inflicted. ‘If the British do not show 
themselves to be vastly superior in proportion to their 
superior enlightenment and civilization’, urged Dadabhai, 
‘if India does not prosper and progress under them, there 
will be no justification for their existence in India’. 


Then came words of anguish explaining why he was 
obliged to harp perpetually on that painful topic. ‘It is no 
pleasure to me to dwell incessantly on the wretched, heart- 
rending, blood-boiling condition of India; none will rejoice 
more than myself if my views are proved to be mistaken. 
The sum-total of all is, that without any such intention or 
wish, and with every desire for the good of, India, England 
has in reality been the most disastrous and destructive 
foreign invader of India. .. I am writing to English gentle- 
men, and Thave no fear but that they will receive my 
Sincere utterances with the generosity and love of justice. 
of English gentlemen’. 


The hopes for redress were, however, doomed to dis™ 
‘appointment. Year in and year out, Dadabhai addressed 
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numerous audiences on that perennial theme. Before Com- 

_ mittees and Commissions, before the House of Commons. 
itself, he pleaded vehemently and continuously for twenty- 
five years for redress, but all to no purpose. Worse still, the 
bureaucrats in office were getting intolerant of the criticisms 
and warnings of loyal Indians such as Dadabhai. He there- 
fore, decided to make another effort to bring to the noitce: 
of the world the misery of his hunger-stricken country and 
the evils of political subjection by publishing all his scattered 
papers and pamphlets, correspondence with State officials, 
evidence before Committees and Commissions, .speeches. 
and addresses on the subject, together with extracts from 
old State Papers, Statutes, and Proclamations. 


The result was a somewhat chaotic compilation—a bulky 
book in a red cover containing nearly 700 pages of state- 
ments and speeches extending over a period of nearly thirty 
years, entitled Poverty and Un-British Rule in India. The 
title of this book reflected the change that had taken place 
in the sentiments of the author during that long interval. 
Constant dissappointment had embittered his feelings. This 
most moderate among Indian publicists appeared to have 
been driven at last to resort to language marked by bitter- 
ness born of cantinued injustice. Not only were the ideals. 
of British rule being steadily lowered but, it seemed to him, 
also the best traditions of British character were being 
wantonly tarnished.| Opening with quotations from the 
Act of Parliament and Royal Proclamations from 1833 to 
1877, he proceeded to demonstrate the truth of the state- 
ment made by Lord Lytton that ‘both the Government of 
England and India’ had taken every means in their power 
of breaking to the heart the words of promise they had 
uttered to the ear’. 


ti There were two sides of the book—{the economic and the 
political. It was, in fact, an approath to politics through 
the door of economics. On the economic side were treated 
the topics of production and distribution, taxation; rail- 
ways, foreign trade, prices, wages, currency and exchange, 
public debt and income, and the drain. On the political 
side it dealt with such subjects as the goal of British policy - 
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in India, the admission of Indians to higher grades of the 
civil and military services, the relations of -the Secretary 
of State for India and of the British Parliament with India, 
the question of representation of Indians in the Indian 
Legislature, the Indian States, and the possibility of a 
Russian invasion. On these issues Dadabhai had to say 
many unpleasant things. He was so overcome by a sense 
of repeated injustice that his usual sense of scrupulous 
fairness appeared to have been somewhat dimmed. On the 
whole, however, it was clear that while on the one hand 
the authors found the policy of the rulers ‘un-British and 
suicidal’, on the other hand he was convinced that if true 
British rule were submitted for the pseudo-British system 
of government, which he deplored, the result would be ‘a 
blessing to India and a glory to England, a result worthy 
of the foremost and most humane nation on the face of 
the earth’. 


CHAPTER XVII 
INAUGURATION OF A NEW ERA 


By the end of the year 188! Dadabhai’s firm in London 
was closed. It did not, however, mean final break with 
business. It was arranged that he could carry on from 
Bombay the same business through the firm of the Camas. . 
Returning, then, to his motherland, he found that the poli- 
tical atmosphere was more favourable than before. Lord 
Ripon had succeeded Lord Lytton as Viceroy of India. 
With his advent there was a change for the better in the 
administration of the country and in the spirit of the 
people. 

In 1882 an Education Commission was appointed. Dada- 
bhai submitted a statement of his views to the Commission. 
In it he marshalled statistics revealing the ‘sad, sad tale” 
about India. ‘Wretched as she was materially, still more 
wretched was she educationally.’ ‘What was the cause-.of 
‘this strange educational wretchedness of India 2” We come’. 
back again’; he observed, ‘as in every such question of 
India’s wants, to its material and moral poverty’. 

As regards remedy, he welcomed the two Resolutions of 
Lord Ripon’s Government—one tending to the principle of 
spending the country’s revenue with the voice of the people, 
and the other leading to the goal of saving to the people 
the produce of their Labour. The first laid down that ‘the. 
people should be taught and left to self-government’; the 
second ordered that stores should be purchased of local 
manufacturers. Let the Viceroy go one step further, urged 
Dadabhai, and enact, either in Parliament or in India, that 
like the dead stores the living stores also—all the services— 
should be supplied locally from the manufacturers of the 
Educational Institutions of the country, excepting, of course, 
the small supervising, guiding, and controlling agency. 

In the year 1883 Dadabhai started a monthly journal, 
The Voice of India, with the object of securing a fair hear- 
ing and justice for India. Dadabhai, no doubt, was himself 
the Voice of India, but he recognized the need for reinfore- 
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ing that voice by that of others also. To give the British 
public a clear idea of the feelings and wishes of the Indian 
people as a whole, he arranged to publish monthly in 
Bombay a magazine somewhat similiar to Public Opinion 
in England. It provided a compendium of all that was 
valuable in the Indian journals on the leading topics of the 
day. It was not intended to advocate views of itsown, but 
merely to reflect the opinions set forth in the Indian Press 
_ and to serve as an interpreter between the subjects and the 
tulers. 


Dadabhai financed the journal for some years and 
B. M. Malabari managed and conducted it during his 
absence from India. From January 1, 1890, it was incorpo- 
rated, for financial reasons, with the Indian Spectator, 
Malabari’s famous weekly, which filled an important place 
in Indian journalism until his death in 1912. 

Of all the Viceroys of India, Lord Ripon was unquestion- 
ably the most popular. His abounding affection for the 
people of India, his earnest desire to broaden the basis of 
their liberty, and his transparent sincerity earned for him 
the title ‘Ripon the Righteous.’ A public meeting was held 
under the auspices of the Bombay Branch of the East India 
Association, on February 17, 1883, to memorialize the 
Queen-Empress for an extension of the term of his office so 
as to enable him to complete the work of reform in various 
departments of Government inaugurated during his 
administration. Dadabhai was the promoter of this meeting. 
What Lord Ripon was as a man, he said, was reflected in 
one of his speeches in which he had told his audience that 
his ambition was to rule India as a friend. 

Soon afterwards another public meeting was held in 
Bombay (April 24, 1883) to support the Ilbert Bill, which 
had convulsed the European community in India. Under 
the criminal law of the land, as it stood in 1882, no Indian 
magistrate, however high his position, could inquire into 
any charge against a European British subject, whereas it 
was competent to his own subordinate, if he were a 
European, to do so. The object of the Bill was to remove 
this anomaly and to establish an equality before the law of 
all classes of the people. The introduction of the new 
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measure prdVoked an outburst of racial passion and 
virulent agitation on the part of the European community, 
never before witnessed in the history of India. The procla- 

‘ mations of the Crown laid down that there was to be no 
governing caste in India, but in practice, preferential 
treatment in respect of service, trade, industry, and even 
justice, had come to be regarded as the divine right of the 
governing race. The Bill was regarded by the Europeans 
resident in India as an audacious encroachment on that 
Prerogative. The Viceroy was abused and vilified by them‘ 
more than any apathetic or autocratic satrap had ever been 
denounced by Indians. In Calcutta they held & protest 
meeting in the Town Hall. A confederacy of blusterers had 
been formed, who, it was reported, bound themselves ‘to 
overpower the sentries at Government House, to put the 
Viceroy on board a steamer at Chandpal Ghat, and to 
deport him to England ? The Bombay meeting was orga- 
nized as a counterblast. Of this meeting, too, the moving 
spirit was Dadabhai. 


A public meeting was also held in London at Willis’s 
Rooms, St James’s (August 1), in support of Ripon’s ‘Native 
Policy’. John Bright presided. Ina spirited address he toid 
his countrymen : ‘India is not committed to our control to 
be held as a field for English ambition and for English 
greed.” 

A year later, Lord Ripon laid down the reins of office. 
He had striven earnestly, despite opposition from within his 
Cabinet and from without, to remove some of the ano- 
malies and inequities against which Dadabhai had raised 
his voice for more than thirty .years. He had translated 
into action much that had been confined to mere decla- 
ration and had thereby revived the faith of the Indian 
people in British justice. He had, moreover, endeavoured 
to spread education among the Masses, to improve their 
economic condition, to protect the country from attempts 
to saddle it with expenditure incurred outside India, to 
place Indians ona footing of equality with their British 
fellow-subjects, to improve the intellectual advancement of 
the people generally, and to train them in the art of local 
self-government. Speaking at the Town Hall in Bombay, 
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on November 29, 1884, on the principal resdlution appre- 
ciating the eminent services rendered by Lord Ripon, 
Dadabhai observed that ‘the first great achievement of the 
Ripon Government was a courageous candid acknowledg- 
ment that the material and educational condition of India 
was that of extreme poverty. He had laid the foundation 
of the remedy by resolving that Indian energy, Indian 
resources, and Indian agency must be developed in every 
way and in all departments with broad and equal justice 
to all’. 

By far the best service rendered by Lord Ripon was to 
England’ and Englishmen. He had raised the name and 
glory of England and Englishmen, and confirmed India’s 
loyalty to the British rule. 

Dadabhai’s labours did not end with that meeting. He 
presided over another held under the auspices of the Arya 
Dhyanwardhak Sabha on December 22 at Halai Bhattya 
Mahajan Wadi, Bombay, and worked zealously to collect 
funds for the proposed memorial. The correspondence for 
the year 1885 includes numerous appeals made to indi- 
viduals and officials of Indian States, all in his own hand- 
writing, for liberal donations. 

Some other activities of this period may now be briefly 
mentioned. At the genernl municipal elections, held in 
1883, Dadabhai was elected a member of the Corporation. 
From that time until the year 1886 when he left for 
England his contribution to civic work was memorable. 


One of the first fruits of the awakening caused by the 
bert Bill agitation was the Bombay Presidency Associa- © 
tion. The Bombay Association, founded in the year 1852, 
had ceased to function. Even the Bombay Branch of the 
East India Association had outlived its utility. In the 
absence of Dadabhai the Association had deteriorated ; it 
lacked not only its former vigour but also the warmth of 
its feeling for India. In the circumstances the Bombay 
Branch, being subordinate to the parent organization, 
could'scarcely be expected to fight India’s battles as before. 
During Lord Ripon’s sympathetic regime, however, there 
had been a great awakening; Indian opinion had been 
stirred to its depth and it had acquired a weight and power 
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rarely accorded to it before. The leaders of the Indian 
community decided to establish another virile political 
association. A public meeting of the inhabitants of Bombay 
was held on January 31, 1885, at the Framji Cowasji 
Institute, where the Bombay Presidency Association was 
formally inauguarated. Dadabhai was elected one of the 
Vice-Presidents, ‘I look forward to the day’, said Pheroze- 
shah Mehta, ‘when the younger generation would produce 
men like Dadabhai Naoroji.’ 


In August 1885 an invitation came to Dadabhai from 
Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay, to join the Bombay 
Legislative Council as an additional member, Dadabhai 
accepted the office. In September 1885 the Indian Mirror 
welcomed the News that Dadabhai contemplated standing 
as a candidate for a seat in the house of Commons. Until 
March, 1886, however, very little was heard of the stirring 
of Dadabhai’s mind in this matter. In the meanwhile, it 
fell to his lot to be actively associated with the inaugura- 
tion of two important organizations. One was the Bombay 
Ratepayers Association, established at a public meeting 
held under his presidency, to obtain redress for the civic 
grievances of the people. The other, by far the most 
important with which his name has been associated, was 
the Indian National Congress. 


Dadabhai was one of the moving spirits. Of the founders 
the most conspicuous was A.O. Hume, a retired member 
of the Indian Civil Service but an ardent and active support 
er of India’s strugle for freedom. At the first Congress, 
which held its sittings in Bombay in December 1885, Dada 
bhai took an active part. In almost all the resolutions 
adopted at that session one could easily discern his hand, 
particularly in the very first proposition, which approved 
of the promised committee of inquiry into the working of 
the Indian administration. One of the resolutions. praying 
for simultaneous examinations for the Indian Civil Service, 
was moved by him. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
IN SEARCH OF A CONSTITUENCY 


On March 13, 1886, the Hindu of Madras (then a tri- 
weekly) anounced that Dhadabhai intended to leave 
Bombay for England with a view to standing ‘as a candidate 
for election to Parliament on behalf of some constituency.’ 
As an authority on Indian economics, the paper observed, 
there was‘none equal to him in all India. The Calcutta 
papers were equally enthusiastic. 

It seems Dadabhai had been in communication with his 
friends in England for some time to ascertain whether any 
constituency would be willing to accept him as a candidate 
It was, however, so far, a mere phantasm. Dadabhai was 
in no way sanguine of finding a constituency ; but he 
thought, even if he failed to get into parliament, there 
would be much scope for solid work to be done in England 
on behalf of India. 

From the Journal kept by him for the next three months, 
it appears that he had taken several letters of introduction 
to persons who could assist him in the matter. 

April 15. Called at Dr R. Congreve’s! . . . He thought 
the connexion between England and India should be 
severed ; it was injuring England : it was doing harm to 
the whole English character. The connexion with the 
Colonies was a weakness. 

April 16, Mr Wood and myself went to Mr Wyllie? at 
the National Liberal Association. He would put my name 
on the list of available candidates and asked me to give a 
short account of myself. 

April 17, Went with Mr Martin Wood to see Mr Bright 
who received me kindly. Hada Jong conversation with 
him ; he explained that the constituencies wanted either 
local men or men of distinction. 

1 Richard Congreve, Positivist, and political and historical writer. 


. aF.R.S, Wyllie, one of the most influential members of the 
Association. 
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April 19. Saw Mr Digby’... He over and over again 
repeated that now that I had come, be the result about my 
object what it may, he will be able to work for India, with 
more heart and zeal. 


April 20. Went to Mr. Hyndman. He was of opinion 
that we should be able to convince the general English 
public, the working man particularly, that the reforms that 
J advanced would be far more beneficial to the English 
nation, particularly to the working man... If India is 
prosperous and rich, she would buy far more English 
produce and give work proportionately to the working 
man. Mrs Hyndman joined earnestly in the conversation, 
she put the question to Mr Hyndman, what he was going 
to do, and said of course he meant to work below the 
surface and not above the surface, for in my case that 
would be the better way. Mr Hyndman thought so too. 


April 27. A letter from Mr Slagg. Very little chance of 
obtaining a seat at a bye-election. But a general election 
could not be very far off and then I ought to have a good 
chance of finding a seat.. . He knows every constituency 
and its circumstances throughout the Kingdom. Offers a 
letter of introduction. There is much sympathy now with 
india here. The presence of a few good representatives in 
the House would do more than years of talking by English 
Reformers who are simply abused are vilifled by the official 
clique as representing nobody. 


April 29. Saw Mr Digby. He_strongly recommended 
my changing the headdress to an English hat. Better to 
appear altogether like an Englishman. He said he intended 
to get me a ticket to the Conference of the Liberal Associa- 
tion in favour of the Irish Bill. I asked whether it would 
be desirable that I should speak on the Irish subject at 
some place. He said it would be a good thing to do. 


May 3. Saw Mr Hyndman. He said he would like 
to dedicate his republication of his articles on the Bank- 
ruptcy of India to me, to express his sentiments regarding 


1 William Digby, who was subsequently a close collaborator with 
Dadabhai in the cause of India and wrote Prosperous British India. 
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me, as having done most for India, and that this might 
bring me into notice. I thanked him, but valuing as I did 
the honour, I thought it would not be discreet ; as he was 
under a cloud with the upper classes and the Press, it 
might do harm to my cause. 


May 4. Saw Mr R. T. Reid... He suggested that, as 
a beginning, it would be very good if I could give an 
address on the chief wants of India before some influential 
Liberal centre such as Birmingham or Leeds. That an 
address like that... will make me known, that other 
Liberal centres could then invite me also, and that the 
forthcoming of a constituency will be naturally and in 
time developed. He offered to write to Birmingham at 
once, if I liked. I accepted the offer at once... 


The journal for the next four weeks contains copious 
notes of visits to numerous other friends and Statesmen, 
and of lunches, dinners and teas, and conferences at 
places such as Kensington Palace, Northbrook Club, 
Reform Club, the Athenaeum, and the East India Associa- 
tion, at almost all of which Dadabhai was invited to speak. 
There were clear indications that the little-known visitor 
was gaining ground as he got about. 


Of the constituencies Holborn seemed most promising. 
On June 18 Dadabhai met the Executive Committee of the 
Liberal Association of Holborn. The result is thus briefly 
noted in the journal : ‘After some conversation they passed 
a resolution, while I was sitting for a few minutes in 
another room, that I was unanimously accepted as their 
candidate’, 

On the same day the members of the Holborn Liberat 
Association received a letter from the Secretary intimating 
that the Executive had been ‘so fortunate as to have intro- 
duced to them the Honourable Dadabhai Naoroji, who, 
from his lengthened residence in England and the great 
interest which he had always taken in Indian and English 
political life, was highly qualified to represent any consti- 
tuency as well as to advocate the special interest of India’. 


CHAPTER XIX 
HOLBORN AND AFTER 


HOLgBorN was no choice, but a necessity. The electorate 
being strongly Conservative and decidedly against the policy 
underlying the Yrish Bill, there was not a ray of hope for 
anyone contesting the Borough asa Liberal candidate, parti- 
cularly for one who emphatically declared Home Ruleto be 
the Golden Rule. Even some of the personal ftiends of 
Dadabhai found it difficult to lend him their support. For 
instance, George Birdwood said that he was all for Cham- 
berlian—and dead against Mr Gladstone and his supporters. 
He would have preferred that Dadabhai should have been 
helped to a seat where there would have been no contest, 
and with regard to which he would not have been forced 
to take a decided line in English party politics. ‘Let me 
know how the contest in Holborn stands’, he added, ‘whom 
you are opposing—whether a L, a U., ora C., and then 
I will try my best to help you; for I would give anything 
to see you succeed, although I would not like to do any- 
thing that would augment the Gladstonian Camp’. 


Dadabhai, of course, knew, as did his friends, that he was 
leading a forlorn hope, but prepared as he was for defeat, 
_ he could not at that stage look back. Fortunately for him, 
there were a few friends who shared his optimism. It would, 
they thought, be something, even if he failed. That, put in 
a nutshell, was the issue before Dadabhai—something was 
better than nothing, and that something was worth 
coveting. 

Whatever might have been the colour of Holborn politics, 
Dadabhai boldly put Irish autonomy in the forefront of his 
appeal to the electorate, which he issued from his residence 
at Hogarth Road, South Kensington, immediately after his 
adoption as a candidate for the Borough. Announcing his 
Liberal creed, he declared his determination to support the 
great measures of social reform, including a change in the 
Land Laws affecting dwellers in town and country, which . 
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had been announced by the great Leader of the Party. ‘Upon 
the momentous issue before the electors,’ he added, ‘I am 
at one with Mr. Gladstone in his noble-hearted and heroic 
effort to satisfy the just aspirations of the Irish people to 
control their own affairs, while yet remaining a part of the 
British Empire’. 

There was a great meeting at the Town Hall of Holborn 
on June 24. James Bryce, Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, paid a glowing tribute to Dadabhai, whom he des- 
cribed as having character to enforce his views and capa- 
city to express them. He had hardly spoken for two minu- 
tes when Dadabhai appeared to hold his audience by his 
straight-forward statements and simple eloquence. 


An eye-witness described Dadabhai’s Political debut in 
these terms: 


If Mr Naoroji had changed his name to Mr Brown or 

Mr Jones no one would know him to be a Parsee. But 
Naoroji is a puzzler for the British elector... has the 
appearance and the manner of a cultivated English 
gentleman, his face a shade or two off colour, perhaps, 
but certainly not darker than many an Australian, tanned 
from long exposure to tropical suns. If physiognomy be 
any indication of intellectual merits, Mr. Naoroji is 
shrewd and penetrating, with a large leaven of benevo- 
lence... His ample beard and moustache are plenti- 
fully sprinkled with white. The regulation frock coat 
fits him like a glove, and a better platform figure it 
would be difficult to find. His mastery of our language 
is marvellous in its fitness and its fluency. 

Enthusiasm was sustained by lively meetings till the day 
of the election, but things did not look well for the Glad- 
stonians. It was a tough fight and a gallant fight, but, as 
apprehended, it ended in Dadabhai’s defeat. His Conserva- 
tive opponent had everything on his side—personal influ- 
ence and wealth, the strong Tory character of the constitu- 
ency, the antipathy of Englishmen generally to the Home 
Rule policy of Gladstone, and aboveall, asplitin the Liberal 
‘ camp. Nevertheless, the Gladstonian Liberal secured as 
. many as 1,950 votes against 3,651 cast in favour of Colonel 
Duncan. He had made the .best of a forlorn hope. The 
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result inspired hopes of success at a subsequent election. 

‘Just got Reuter’s mentioning your defeat’, ran a message 
from Malabari. ‘It does not matter. For in spite of all our 
enthusiasm we were prepared more for this than any other 
result’. Expressing a fervent hope for his success at the next 
election, he advised his friend : ‘Try to cultivate the better 
class of Conservative politicians. Your speech at Holborn 
does not preclude you from this’. 

Dadabhai lost not a moment in resuming the fight. On 
the very day of the declaration of his glorious defeat com- 
menced his second and more superb struggle, which was 
to end, six years later, in a victory. Ina letterto Lord Ripon 
(July 7) he wrote: I had reasonable chances of success, but 
we iow find that the split among the Liberals was far deep- 
er than we had anticipated. I hope, after what I have done 
in the short space of 9 days, your Lordship and the party 
will help me to a good seat. 

While Dadabhai was thus busy preparing for the next 
contest, some of his friends in India keenly felt his want in 
his own country, where they thought he could more usefully 
occupy himself in active patriotic service. Malabari thought 
so too and wrote (August 31): 

In the Legislative Council we want a strong man. I 
don’t like the ring of recent discussions therein. Your 
presence is thus every way necessary. On the other hand, 
I know it is grievous to call you out now. Even outside 
Parliament you can do more than anybody or many 
other bodies put together... But the trouble is we are 
unable to help you in the good cause without your being 
here helping us to help to the country. There is no organi- 
zation without you here. All things considered, I think 
you better return by November or December. This 
will enable you to preside at the National Congress, 
Bengal, which you must do. Come here, kick up organi- 
zations, collect materials and go again, if you like. 
Towards the closing days of the year 1886 Dadabhai 

received a call from India to attend the second session of the 
Indian National Congress. Dadabhai went to Calcutta dur- 
ing Christmas week and was elected President. His Presiden- 
tial Address was remarkable for its tone of moderation and 
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restraint. ‘What is it for which we are now met? he asked. 
‘Is this Congress a nursery for sedition and rebellion against 
the British Government (cries of ‘No! No !) or is it another 
stone in the foundation of the stability of that Govern- 
ment? (cries of Yes! Yes!)... Let us speak out like men 
and proclaim that we are loyal to the backbone’. 


It was only natural that Dadabhai should refer, in this 
address, to the question of representation of India in 
Parliament : 


Not one single genuine Indian voice is there in Parlia- 
ment to tell at least what the Indian view is on any 
question, This was most forcibly urged upon me by 
English gentlemen, who are in Parliament themselves ; 
they said they always felt it to be a great defect in 
Parliament, that it did not contain one single genuine 
representative of the people of India. 


This session of the Congress was notable for the schene 
of Council Reform adumbrated under the guidance of Dach- . 
bhai as President. After this, there was a recurzing demard 
at each Congress session that Indians should be allowed, 
through their elected representatives, a voice in the Legisl- 
tures. After having attended the Congres session at Bombay 
in 1889, Charles Bradlaugh, ‘the protagonist of lost cause’ 
and ‘the friend and champion of India’, introduced a Bil 
in the House of Commons for constitutional reform. Vis: 
count Cross, then Secretary of State for India, however 
offered to bring in a Bill of his own during the following 
year. Bradlaugh withdrew his Bill, but he did not live te 
see Lord Cross’s promised Bill, which ultimately became 
Act of 1892, Compared with BradJaugh’s Bill, it was a 
greatly emasculated measure. The so-called right of election 
conferred, under it, on the Local Bodies and other electora- 
tes, was subject to acceptance by Government. The artillery 
of the Congress was, therefore, directed on such provisions 
of the Act and the defects of the regulations framed under it. 


The next most important service rendered by Dadabhai 
during this visit to India was the evidence he gave before 
the Public Service Commission, which was then sitting in 
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Bombay. He had agitated for years for such an inquiry; 
and just before he gave the evidence he had published in 
England a paper on the question, The ready response from 
Government was hailed by him as a proof of the sincerity 
of the desire of the ruiers to do something at least towards 
the removal of a great wrong. 


In his evidence Dadabhai stressed the demand for hold- 
ing simultaneous examinations in England and India, the 
standard and tests of qualifications, pay, leave, and pension 
allowances being alike for all candidates. Any prososal to 
fix a portion of the service to be allotted to Indians would, 
he submitted, violate the fundamental principle of the Act 
of 1833 and of the Proclamation of 1858. Should, however, 
Government be not prepared to do full justice Government 
might provide that until further experience was obtained 
25 or 50 percent of the successful candidates should be 
English. The main grievance, he said, was the requirement 
of temporary residence in England precedent to first com- 
petition. 

Witness after witness supported Dadabhaiin his demand, 
Concerted opposition, however, came from a section of his 
own fellow-countrymen, Muslims, who feared that an ex- 
amination held in India would lead to a peponderance of 
Hindus in the Civil Serviee to the detriment of the interests 
of their own community 

With the greatest chagrin Dadabbai learnt, after he re- 
turned to London, that his friend Kazi Shabuddin had 
also joined in the opposition. Only on July 15, 1887, he 

‘ wrote to kazi in anguish : 

How your action has paralysed not only our own 
efforts, but the hands of our English friends, and how 
keenly I feel this, more so because you have based your 
action on selfish interests, that because the Muslims are 
backward, therefore you would not allow the Hindus 
and all India to go forward. What a blight you have 
thrown upon our future and how you have retarded our 
Progress for a long time to come ! 


CHAPTER XX 
MEMBER FOR FINSBURY 


BACK to England, Dadabhai was busy reconnoitring the 
battlefield. Of all the constituencies suggested to him, he 
considered Central Finsbury the most promising. In a letter 
to Malabari (March 2, 1887), he wrote: ‘This week I had 
pretty good work in canvassing the executive of a particular 
constituency—Central finsbury’. A week later. he inform- 
ed his friend that there seemed to be good chances of 
success. He had impressed on everyone that he was a 
Home Ruler, one who would work actively for the cause. 
He was also desirous of getting certain measures for reform 
in the administration of India passed in Parliament. 


How things were moving in his favour his family learnt 
from a letter from Fram Dadina, who was then a student 
at Cambridge, to Maki Dadabhai: 


Your dear Pa has just passed his Previous Examination 
in politics. Just fancy the idea of an old man of 62 
going in for such labour ! You will know more about it 
in a fortnight. 


The interesting story of the ‘examination’ begins with 
the resignation submitted in march 1888 by the Hon. 
Howard Spensley, candidate for Central Finsbury, The 
General Council of the Liberal and Radical Association 
for the division asked its Executive Committee to submit 
the names of four gentlemen for the selection of a 
candidate to fill the vacant position. Out of thirteen 
candidates in the last ballot Dadabhai was the first of the 
four selected. On the following day, the Secretary to the 
Association wrote to Dadabhai: ‘Please allow me to 
congratulate you. The voting last night was as follows : 
Mr Naoroji 49, Mr Eve 45, Mr Ford 23, and Mr Dodd 7’. 
It was a proud moment in Dadabhai’s life. The very next 


day, however, when he saw the Secretary, he was informed 


Be RS es A LO Fe eo a RES AAR ENS, Le EM, AEP 
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A fresh meeting was called by the local authorities for 
September 3. Dadahhai declined to go to that meeting, 
contending that the Council had no right to interefere with 
the decisive vote of August 15. An attempt was made to 
impress upon Dadabhai that those who had suggested 
arbitration believed he was not strong enough to win the 
seat. But weak or ‘strong, he was determined to go to the 
poll, defying threats of opposition from opponents and 
desertation by friends, defying every obstacle. He paid house 
to-house visits to the electors, attended ward meetings, gave 
numerous talks and lectures, presided at or addressed poli- 
tical meetings, social gatherings, soirées, attended exhibi- 
tions, concerts, performances in aid of charities, and kept 
himself constantly before the eyes of the electorate. The 
more he came in contact with the voters, better was he 
understood. At every ward meeting admiring audiences 
passed resolution after resolution, pledging support to him 
at the election. 

Such support was, however, nothing compared with that 
given unwittingly by Lord Salisbury. One night Dadabhai 
went to bed, still a nameless figure in the world of British 
politics, and woke to find himself famous. In his notorious 
Edinburgh speech on November 30, to explain why the 
Conservative majority in the latest Holborn contest had 
dwindled, the premier of England indulged in language re- 
miniscent of that used by slave-owners to coloured people. 

However great the progress of mankind has been, and 
however far we have advanced in overcoming prejudices, 
I doubt if we have yet got to that point of view where a 
British constituency would elect a black man. 

The audience shouted ‘shame’, and cheered the speaker, 
little dreaming that the mud flung at the eminent Indian 
was to bespatter the noble Lord himself. 

I am speaking roughly, continued Lord Salisbury, and 
using language in its colloquial sense, because I imagine 
the colour is not exactly black, but, at all events, he was 
a man of another race. 

Those two words—BLACK MAN—simply kicked Dadabhai 
into fame. The name of the hitherto little-known Indian, . 
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difficult of articulation as it had so far been, was within 
twenty-four hours on the lips of everyone throughout the 
United Kingdom ! Wide of any applicability to him those 
words caused Dadabhai not the least annoyance; on the 
contrary, he regarded such an attack as a blessing in 
disguise. To the whole of India, however, the impudent 
allusion to racial difference gave great offence; It was 
resented also in Liberal circles. The Gladstonians lost not 
a moment in turning it to political account. The British 
public too, as a whole, appeared to have been shocked by 
the maladroit attack of the Premier. It was not an 
ordinary partisan indulging in a sneer on a political plat- 
form. It was the Prime Minister of England, who was 
expected to remember, even in the excitement ofan election 
campaign, that it was his duty, more than that of any 
other British subject, to cement by his personal example of 
courtesy and sympthy the ties of loyalty and attachment 
between England and the countries owning allegiance to 
the British Crown. Even his own friends, therefore, stood 
aghast at his words. The British friendsof Dadabhai, who 
had regarded him as no less than an Englishman during his 
prolonged residence in England, felt impelled to tell Lord 
Salisbury that Dadabhai's skin was little darker than his 
own. In fact in commending him to the Liberal Association 
of Holborn, William Digby had attempted to forestall 
objection to the selection of Dadabhai onracial groundsin 
his letter to the Liberal Association (February 16, 1888). 


Mr Naoroji is to afl intents and purposes an English- 
man as well as an English subject. His long residence in 
this country and his thorough mastery of our tongue, 
added to his English appearance, take away any objec- 
tion which might occur (all other things being satis- 
factory) to his not being an Englishman. 


It was an Indian of such outstanding reputation whom 
the petty-minded peer had tried to disparage. Little did he 
dream that his offensive words would be flung in his teeth 
from the Solway to the Severn. 

The first to fall on Salisbury was John Morley. At a 
. Liberal and Radical demonstration he reminded the audi- 
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ence that he had remarked a year ago that when Lord 
Salisbury made a speech, that speech was sure to contain 
at least one blazing indiscretion. His friends would hardly 
deny that the speech in which his Lordship had endeayour- 
ed to explain the Holborn election contained a very blaz- 
ing indiscretion. Now that was no vulgar Jingo of the 
Street. ‘It was’, he said, ‘the Prime Minister. It was the 
man who spoke in the name of the people of England from 
his position, and it was the fault of London that Salisbury 
held the position he did’. 

Speaking at Limehouse Town Hall, Gladstone asked the 
audience to look across the sea, where their responsibilities 
were great. He was refering to the expression used by the 
Prime minister which had given deep offence to many mil- 
lions of their fellow-countrymen in India. Having com- 
mitted that fault should he not have offered an apology ? 

Such wars of words are no criterion to the real feeling 
of the populace, : but the numerous letters that poured in, 
from Englishmen from all parts of thecountry, from friends. 
and strangers alike, emphatically expressing their abhor- 
tence of the language used by the Premier and their wish 
to see Dadabhai enter Parliament, established clearly that 
he had been placed prominently before the English public 
by Lord Salisbury’s sneer. In a way, it was also a matter 
for congratulation that this incident brought into play the 
better emotions of the English people and awakened in 
them a sense of reality of the unity of their Empire. 

For the next few weeks ‘Salisbury’s Black Man’ was flood- 
ed with invitations to teas and luncheons and dinners, the 
most notable being the banquet given by the members of 
the National Liberal Club on January 21, 1889, to mark 
their disapproval of Lord Salisbury’s intolerant language. 
Lord Ripon proposed the health of the guest of the 
evening. 

Frederic Harrison proposed ‘The Unity of: the Empire’ 
and W. Hunter, ‘Our Fellow-subjects in India’. Thus were 
sentiments of common citizenship, and of membership of 
one polity, with a common system of education and civil- 
ization, stimulated from different platforms and different. . 
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forums, bringing to Dadabhai support from many an un- 
expected quarter. 

The consideration uppermost in the minds of the Party 
officials was how the seat could be won. Without a united 
Party the seat could not have been regained and the party 
could not have been united unless the rival candidates had 
consented to arbitration. Dadabhai however, held that 
the acceptance of such a proposal would be a cowardly 
and suicidal act. The breach thereupon grew wider and 
the struggie harder. 

The direction of affairs in the Liberal Party then passed 
into Lord Ripon’s hands. He endeavoured to get Ford out 
of the contest ; on the other hand the officials of the party 
pressed him to persuade Dadabhai to agree to arbitration. 
Lord Ripon thought the best solution of the difficulty 
lay in finding another constituency for Dadabhai. Dada- 
bhai had, however chosen his course and he adhered to it. 
In a statement to the electors he expressed the hope that 
they would after his explanation give him ‘justice and fair 
play’. 

To cut a long story short, at last, Dadabhai was left the 
sole Liberal and Radical candidate. Gladstone, Rosebery, 
Ripon, and Reay were amongst the earliest friends to con- 
vey to Dadabhai their gratification that the split in Central 
Finsbury had been healed and that he had been accepted 
as the Liberal candidate for the constituency. 

The electors went to the polling booth, on July 6, and, 
despite all frantic efforts to stir up racial prejudice, record- 
ed a majority of three votes in Dadabhai’s favour. He 
secured 2,959 votes, his opponent, Captain F. T. Penton, 
2,956 —a very narrow majority. The announcement of the 
voting was received with a tumult of applause by the mul- 
titude that had assembled near the National Liberal Club. 
The sky was rent with cheers for ‘Salisbury’s Black Man’. 

Dadabhai had now reached the pinnacle of his fame. All 
the world thought highly of his qualities, but how little does 
the world usually know of the inner mysteries of electioneer- 
ing? Much less did it know of the numerous obstacles with 
which the path of the hero of this election had beea 
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strewn; otherwise its admiration of his marvellous facul- 
ties and power of endurance and Strength would have been 
infinitely greater. 


For weeks together the first Indian M.P. was deluged 
with torrents of congratulations from friends as well as 
strangers from the four quarters of the globe. The enthusi- 
asm in England was almost as great as in India. Speaking 


celebration of the event, Dadabhai gratefully referred to 
that pleasing feature of the election. ‘If one were to judge 
from the numbers of telegrams and letters I receive from 
English ladies and gentlemen in different parts of the 
United Kingdom’, he said, ‘we would Suppose that the 
English people were r. Jolcing Over something that had 
happened to themselves’, 


Almost as much as Dadabhai was Central Finsbury over- 
whelmed by messages of thanks from all parts of India. 
The whole country was moved by feelings of the deepest 
gratitude to the English constituency that had returned an 
Indian to the imperial Parliament. Such a thing was pos- 
sible only in a free country like England. The electors had 
shown that the instincts of Political freedom and the fair- 


4 concrete illustration of the elasticity of the British Cons- 
titution and demonstrated, better than Official declarations, 
the equality of British citizens, wherever born and brought 
up. To the romance of Indian History was thus added a 
thrilling chapter. Hitherto, a Bright, a Fawcett, a Brad- 
laugh, or a Caine had Strenuously advocated the cause of 
India on the floor of the House of Commons. Now their 
mantle had fallen on a son of the soil, endowed with all 
the qualities and equipped with all the knowledge required 
to plead on behalf of his motherland at the bar of that 
august Assembly. 


CHAPTER XXI 
HIS DAILY THOUGHT—INDIA 


ELECTION to Parliament was after all only a means to an 
end; welfare of India was Dadabhai’s daily thought, How © 
to bring home to Englishmen the truth about India’s 
pitiable condition, what to do to impress upon British 
statesmen the gravity of the situation, was his concern 
during all the stress and strain of the seven year’s elcctor- 
al campaign. The British public was ready to learn and 
beginnig to understand, but from that to movement and 
action was still a long way. 


In its early days the East India Association afforded a 
good platform to stir up criticism and to create a strong 
impression on the authorities in England. But its direction 
had gradually passed into the hands of people with not the 
same enthusiasm for Indian reform. Dadabhai therefore 
turned to some personal friends in the House of Commons - 
for help in carrying on a crusade on behalf of India. Of 
these, the most ardent and active were William Wedderburn, 
W.S. Caine, and Samuel Smith. Hyndman, though not 
in the House, was no less helpful than Caine or Samuel , 
Smith. He, however, differed from Dadabhai as regards’ 
ways and means. The situation in India appeared to bim 
to be even more desperate than to Dadabhai. There was 
a growing feeling among people of his way of thinking that 
both England and India were on the verge of a serious crisis. 
Jt seemed to them that the only hope lay in a general shock. 
When Dadabhai was in India in the year 1884, there was a 
constant interchange of views on current politics between 
the two friends. In one of the letters Hyndman said : 


I always told you that little could be done for India until 
we had a revolution here. That revolution I have been 
steadily preparing for and we Socialists are now the only 
growing party in England, “Throughout the country, 
especially in the great industrial centres, we have little 
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knots of earnest, enthusiastic men. We have resolved to 

take up the Indian question and to work it thoroughly 

so far as we can. 

Hyndman’s talk of a revolution did not seem to have 
evoked any enthusism in the Indian patriot to whom cons- 
titutionalism was the very breath of life. His mind was 
at that moment greatly agitated by the outrageous conduct 
of the European community in India towards Lord Ripon 
and its open hostility to Indians ; unburdening his mind on 
that incident he treated the Irish rebel to a sermon on mod- 
eration ! In another letter he asked Hyndman to.see what 
we do in regard to the question of the services and the 
drain. Hyndman accordingly kept hammering away, when- 
ever he got a chance, but he could never reconcile himself 
to Dadabhai’s modest methods of asserting India’s claims. 
‘The time has gone for imploring, if ever it existed’, He 
would like to see ‘a great stir’. 

From Martin Wood, Dadabhai received helpful suggest- 
ions from time to time. Writing from Beaumont Crescent, 
London (January 22, 1885), on the question of the poverty 
of India, this ever helpful friend wrote : ‘Depend upon it, 
nothing is needed so much as to convince the English pub- 
lic and especially our Radical friends of the great money 
value of India to England’. 


After the inauguration of the Indian National Congress, 
India and Congress were indissolubly associated in Dada- 
bhai’s daily thought. He spoke about them as though they 
were synonymous terms. What was good for one was good 
for the other : what did harm to one harmed the other too. 
The voluminous correspondence that he carried on during 
this period with his colleagues and others bears ample tes- 
timony to his deep and abiding devotion to the work of 
this national organization and constant and touching con- 
cern for its growth and stability. Indeed, whilst perusing his 
letters, written during the stirring days of electioneering, 
one wonders which was uppermost in his mind—election 
or Congress. Not a week passed without letters and clipp- 
ings from journals pouring in from India, giving him the 
minutest particulars concerning the infant institution, or 
without letters going out from him to various friends in ~ 


8 
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India containing his views, suggestions, and exhortations 
to save it from harm and to insure its healthy growth. 
Scarcely a day passed when he was not speaking or writing 
to British friends, sending articles to newspapers, or addres- 
sing British audiences about the Congress, which he 
introduced to them as ‘the child of the British rule’. These 
epistles give one an idea of the burning passion of the man 
for his country and of his daily thought, daily conversation, 
and daily plans for freeing his motherland from her state 
of subjection. Incidentally they call to mind several 
obscure but interesting episodes in the early history of the 


Congress. 
Dadabhai to Malabari 
January 30, 1887 


Sir W. Hunterjintends to write to disprove the state- 
ment that Mahomedans do not join the Congress. The 
Times correspondent from Calcutta grossly misrepresents 
everything. .. The Congress is exciting much interest here. 
How keen such interest was could be seen from letters 

received by Dadabhai concerning the proceedings of the 
Calcutta Congress over which he had presided. 


Sir John Budd Phear' to Dadabhai 

July, 7, 1887 
I wish very much that [ could have been personally 
present at this great national gathering. The event is 
most significant and instructive, and I trust that the les- 
sons deducible from it will be rightly apprehended and 
understood by the governing classes in this country. As 
to this however, 1 am not very sanguine. Those whose 
influence is at this time paramount in controlling the 
Government are the Jingo classes of the people, admirers 
of liberty and right in all wherein they are themselves 
concerned, but ever ready to over-ride and assert author- 
ity whenever their own will is disputed by those over 
whom they are able to domineer. The cause of the 
people must prevail ultimately ; and the sooner our home 
democraey learns its power and exercises it, the better 

will it be for at least the Indian portion of the Empire. 


1 Retired Judge of the Calcutta High Court, Author of The Aryan 
Village. 
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G. J. Day to Dadabhai 

August 16, 1887 
It is extremely difficult in Indian affairs to know how 
far to encourage volunteering ; it would be most disa- 
Strous to England to find a fresh Indian Mutiny spring 
up and, at the same time, it is most illiberal to prevent 
by force a people fit to govern themselves from so doing. 

The Rev. Fred. Trestrail to Dadabhai 

January 3, 1888 

The enthusiasm so manifest astonished me. A people 
hitherto so quite and impassive to be Toused to such 
energy seems like life from death .. .I trust. this grand 
debate will put to shame those English residents in India 
who are so apt to treat her people with scorn and 
contempt. 

‘ Within a short time a cousin of Hume, Robert Muller, 
M.D., Surgeon-Major on the Retired List of the Bombay 
Army, became a supporter of the Congress. In a letter to 
Fram Desai, December 3, he wrote : 

Will you please tell your uncle (Dadabhai) that [ am 
the 2nd cousin of Mr Allan Octavian Hume, c.p. (late 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Agricultural 
Department),—that if there be an Enhlishman more than 
another who considers the Government of India to be ‘a 
Despotism’—/ am that man! And if he will please to 
send me all the papers connnected with the movemennt, he 
may find me to be one of the most energetic supporters of 
the movement. Z 

Dadabhai to Hume 
January 5, 1888 

It is desirable that Native States should be allowed to 
take an interest in, and help the Congress and even, if 
they choose, to find delegates... A Solidarity of this 
kind between all the people of India is a thing to be 


desired. 
Dadhbhai to Wacha 
February 9, 1888 
My stay with Sir W. Hunter has been of some good in 
that he has seen more clearly than before the necessity 
of larger admission of natives into the Services. : 
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Dadabhai to Malabari 
April 18, 1888 
I hope Mr Hume will be able to bring round Syed 
Ahmed and prevent the oppositen to the Congress. The 
disunion among ourselves will do us very great harm. 
Here, interest in India is growing gradually, but this 
split will check it very much. 


What was the opposition to the Congress and what sort 
of a split was it that it had become a regular nightmare to 
Dadabhai? During the year 1888 there was an outbreak 
of anti-Congress fever of a virulent type throughout India 
among the Anglo-Indian and Muslim communities. Dada- 
bhai was referring to that almost forgotten chapter in the 
early history of the Congress. If Allan Hume might be 
called the father of Congress, the Marquis of Dufferin 
was the god-father. Not only did he, as Viceroy of India, 
welcome its formation, but he also advised Hume not to 
restrict its scope to agitation on the social side of Indian 
life, as was Hume’s origional idea, but to widenits scopeand 
definitely to aim at the potitical education of the people. 
He even went so far as to recognize the movement by 
inviting the Delegates to the Second Congress, held in the 
following year in Calcutta, as distinguished guests to a 
garden party at Government House. His example was 
followed by Lord Connemara, the Governor of Madras, at 
the time of the third Congress. There were other provincial 
Governors, such as Lord Reay in Bombay, and many 
officials, who also approved of the idea of having a sort 
of constitutional opposition to the Government of the: 
day. 

Soon after the Madras Congress, however, the bureau- 
cracy fell foul of the movement. The growth of the infant 
Hercules bad alarmed officialdom. To the Anglo-Indian 
community also it seemed to spell subversion of the 
established order of things, and some Parsis and Muslims, 
too took fright at the outcry that the Congress aimed at 
the substitution of Hindu for British raj. 


The worst ‘crime’ of the Congress however, was the 
agitation carried on in England by Dadabhai, in the name 
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of the Congress, on behalf of the People of India. He had 


succeeded in enlisting the sympathy and support of a man 
like William Hunter in the Congress cause. He had openly 


tinue, would be the will of the 240 millions of people who 
inhabited the Country. ‘It would not do for us’, he warned 
his countrymen, ‘to treat with contempt, or even with in- 
difference, the rising aspirations of this great people’. 


Allan Hume, and Eardly Norton, to tour the country and 
to appeal to the British public, on behalf of the unrepresent- 


ed millions of India, to support the Congress in its demand 


meetings they addressed were well attended ; in every case 
the audience manifested great interest in the reform 
Proposals. Resolutions were enthusiastically adopted at 
several meetings in favour of the reforms, and petitions . 
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were sent to the House of Commons praying for the 
acceptance of the Congress scheme for Council Reform. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature of this platform 
campaign was the series of lectures delivered in different 
parts of England by Bradlaugh on Indian questions. 


CHAPTER XXII S 
A YEAR OF WORRY AND GLORY 


ARDUOUS as is the task of a Member of Parliament at all 
times, in Dadabhai’s case its responsibilities were exception- 


not the lever with which the House is moved. Mastery of 
facts, courage of conviction, earnestness of Purpose— these 
were the levers with which he hoped to move it. 


however, lost nothing in brilliance. There was one Special 
circumstance in his favour. Even with the support of the 
Irish Nationalists the Gladstonian Administration had a 
majority of only forty in the Tepresentative chamber, 
Consequently, every small group, every unit, was an asset 
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and Caine, and the goodwill and assistance of Lord 
Kimberley, the Secretary of State for India, and of his 
Deputy, George Russell, he moved about in the House, as 
if he had been long used to its procedure. 


Dadabhai took the earliest opportunity to make his 
maiden speech during the debate on the Address. It was 
but a personal note, expressing the joy of his countrymen 
at his election as a member of the House, coupled with an 
appeal on their behalf for fair consideration of Indian ques- 
tions. The House listened with keen interest to the Indian 
member who, for the first time in English history, stood 
before them. He stood there, he said, in the name of India 
to thank British rulers that they had made it possible for 
an Indian to stand before the House with the conviction 
that whenever he had any grievance to bring forward, he 
would always find a large number of other members ready 
to support him and to concede the justice for which he 
asked....The moral force of which the right honourabls 
Member of Midlothian spoke was the golden thread by 
which India was held by the British power ; as longas India 
was satisfied with the justice and honour of Britain so long 
would the Indian Empire endure. 


Close upon that modest speech followed many embar- 
rassing questions and many intrepid arguments. The Indian 
member invariably occupied over a page of the Order book 
of the House of commons with notices or motions calling 
for detailed information and returns concerning the agri- 
cultural wealth of India and other matters concerning that 
country. Well might some member have called for a return 
from the India Office, showing the special staff needed, and 
its cost, for satisfying the curiosity of the member for 
Central Finsbury. 


The growing divergence of value between gold and silver 
was then engaging the attention of the financiers of the 
world. An International Conference convened at Brussels 
had proved abortive. Despite the powerful advocacy of the 
bimetallists of the day to abandon or modify the gold 
Standard, several Powers, including Britain, were against 

making any fundamental change in their monetary system. 
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‘The fall in the value of the rupee had, however, hit India 
very hard and any arbitrary attempt to fix the ratio was 
likely to hit her harder still. 


Dadabhai had been expounding the problem in the 
columns of The Times and other journals since 1886. He 
had published also a leaflet entitled Indian Exchanges and 
Bimetallism. One of the letters'to The Times, which attached 
; great value to his views on this subject, dated Suez, 
December 23, 1886, was a brief but emphatic repudiation 
of all the arguments in favour of bimetalism. 


On March 28 Sir Seymour King rose to call attention to 
the grave and injurious consequences likely to ensue in the 
Civil and Military Services of the Indian Government from 
its failure to provide compensation for the reduction of their 
salaries by the diminution of the value of the rupee. He 
moved that a Select Committee be appointed to inquire irito 
‘the matter. It was stated that the Viceroy had already 
expressed himself before a deputation in favour of granting 
‘compensation to the officers concerned. Dadabhai was 
indignant. ‘It never occurred to the proposer or to the 
Viceroy’, he said, ‘that there was another side to the picture. 
What was the position of the people of India themselves 
from the fall in exchange ? There was not a word of pity or 
sympathy with regard to those from whose pockets what- 
‘ever was demanded had to be paid ! 


Then he gave a harrowing picture of the povery of India, 
citing his favourite authorities. From that question to the 
drain of India’s wealth was the next logical step. ‘You ought 
to have some heart and some justice’, he observed feelingly, 
“to consider from what source this money has to be made 
up’. What was the use of a committee? The Viceroy had 
made up his mind. ‘There has hardly been an instance’, 
he boldly asserted, ‘in which a Commission has sat on such 
‘a matter as this and decided in a manner that can be called 
impartial and unbiassed. .. The whole thing is a foregone 
‘conclusion ... Do not put additional taxation on these 
poor people’. 


A conference of all the Indians resident in England was - 
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held in St Martin’s Town Hall, London, on June 2. From 
the Chair Dadabhai submitted a resolution as follows : 
That fall or rise in exchange does not in itself matter 

in true international trade, which adjusts itself automatic- 
ally to the requirements of exchange; that closing the mints. 
or introducing the Gold Standard does not and cannot 
save a single farthing to the Indian tax-payers in their 
remittances for ‘Home Charges’; that closing the mints 
and thereby raising the true rupee of about 11 d. of gold 
to a false rupee of 16 d. of gold is a cruel act of exacting 
45 per cent more taxation from the Indian tax-payers, 
and at’the same time of increasing the salaries of officials, 
and other payments in India by Government to the same 
extent; that the introduction of a gold standard will simply 
add more to the existing grievous burdens of the tax- 
payers to the extent of the cost of the alteration ; that 
the real cause of the terrible evils of poverty, famine, 
plague, false currency, etc., is what Lord Salisbury calls 
the ‘bleeding’ of India. 

During the last forty years the theories of political econ- 
omy and public finance have undergone many modifica- 
tions and qualifications, but most of the principles stressed. 
and views expressed by Dadabhai hold good to this day. 
Athough his opposition to the change from a silver to a 
gold standard would seem to have been ill-founded in the 
light of subsequent experience, the conception that in the 
long run a rise or fall in exchange is of no fundamental 
importance, inasmuch as ultimately commodities are ex- 
changed against commodities, needed emphasis in Dada- 
bhai’s days, as it does even today. So also was it necessary 
to stress the difficulties of abandoning the silver standard. 
and the cost involved, but his unmittigated opposition to the 
introuduction of a gold standard appears today to have been 
misconceived. Time has muffled the sporadic outcries of the 
silver interests. The adoption of the gold exchange stand-. 
ard, it is now recognized, has turned out to be an advan- 
tage to India. She was thereby linked up to the progressive 
group of gold standard countries and saved from being the: 
dumping ground of the white metal which was discarded. 
: by country after country. Such a contingency could not, 
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however, have been anticipated by those who lived in the 
days of Dadabhai. Nor was it realized in his days, as it has 
come to be recognized only recently, that the word ‘drain’ 
has been one of the most heavily worked words in Indian 
Economics, 

To raise a debate on the question of the Civil Service 
Examination Dadabhai tabled a Bill to provide that the 
first examination for appointments to the Civil Services of 
India should be held simultaneously in India and the 
United Kingdom. As there was not the slightest chance of 
success he arranged for a resolution to the same effect 
being tabled by Herbert Paul simultaneously with the Bill. 

Nothing was to left to chance. The consummate canvasser 
had called on members individually and succeeded in im- 
pressing upon not a few the reason and justice of the 
demand. The chances of the Ballot brought Paul the 
privilege of opening a discussion on the question and 
moving his resolution on June 2. It was seconded by 
Dadabhai anp Supported by Wedderburn. All the argu- 
ments in favour of the Proposal, were successfully put 
before the House by Dadabhai. It was for Parliament to 
determine whether the declarations made in the name of 
God and before the world Should be acted upon or not. 

After a memorable debate the motion was agreed to. It 
was the proudest moment in Dadabhai’s career ; all India 
rejoiced with him. It was a victory of right over might, of 
justice over aggression. 

A resolution is, however, one thing ; executive action 
another. At best the vote was a snatch one. It had caught 
Government napping. It seemed, therefore, probable that 
the resolution would remain inoperative. The Lords, more- 
over, had set their face against it. Dadabhai called upon 
all his friends to meet that, challenge. 

The resolution of the House was not binding on the 
Government of India. It rested with the Secretary of State 
in Council whether to instruct the authorities in India to 
give effect to it or not. Lord Kimberley was, however, 
good enough to write to Dadabhai that although he was 
personally opposed to the suggested reform, he would not 
hes daa ge wt Ul 
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he had, therefore, forwarded the resolution to the Govern- 
ment of India. This left a ray of hope that powerful 
agitation in support of the reform might soften the official 
opposition. 

There being a general desire in India that Dadabhai 
should be invited to his motherland and given a rousing 
reception, the Lahore Committee of the Congress invited 
him to accept the office of President of the next Congress 
‘session, and he arranged for absence of a few weeks from 
his new scene of activities, little dreaming that his path 
homeward would be darkened by a dire domestic calamity. 

Just as he was returning from his hospital work in Cutch 
Mandvi, on the morning of Octobor 7, Dadabhai’s son Adi 
died of heart failure in the prime of life. Deep sympathy . 
was expressed by Dadabhai’s friends in England and India. 
Amongst heaps of letters of condolence received by him 
from all parts of the world, there was one from Malabari, 
which, brief as it was, struck a touching note of solace: ‘I 
know you have enough of faith and fortitude to bear up 
against this grievous loss. Remember, all India is your son’. 

Dadabhai bore the loss with remarkable fortitude and 
did not allow his private grief to intrude upon his public 
utterances or even upon his private correspondence. It 
was not merely for India that Dadabhai had worked 
during that memorable year. He had rendered signal 
service to his electors individually and to his constituency 
generally, A member for a constituency has to do many 
things for it besides watching its interests in the House of 
Commons. He has to attend not only political meetings 
called by his own political party, but also those numerous 
social and charitable functions which are allied to no party. 
Besides warmly interesting himself in various charitable 
undertakings, Dadabhai took lively interest in the work of 
several friendly and temperance societies in Finsbury. 

The member for India was in constant demand for ad- 
dressing meetings of various organizations and clubs in his 
constitutency,political and non-political;and he took delight 
in acceding to such requests so far as possible. Even the 
London Chamber of Commerce and the Institute of Bankers 
and other commercial bodies throughout England invited 
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him to speak on economic and financial questions. All this 
made Dadabhai feel more and more conscious that he was 
but an instrument by which India had been enabled to 
make her voice heard in and outside the house of Com- 
mons and that his conduct and attitude as the first Indian 
Member of Parliament should be such as to pave the way 
for other Indians to the Imperial Assembly. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE HERO’S HOME -COMMING 


Dapasuars home-coming: was marked by unparalleled 
enthusiasm and rejoicing throughout the country. His 
elevation to the highest Assembly in the British Empire 
marked an epoch in the political evolution of the Indian 
people. .That historic event, coupled with his early victory 
in getting the House of Commons to endorse his demand 
for holding in India and England simultaneous examina- 
tions for the Civil Service, appeared to have advanced the 
political education and raised the political aspirations of 
India more than years of activities of all the national 
organizations put together. His triumph meant the triumph 
of the people, their feelings of joy, and their sentiment of 
unity and solidarity thus awakened, were exquisitely 
reflected in the popular demonstration held in his honour. 


The mail boat carrying Dadabhai was timed to reach 
Bombay harbour by midnight on December 2. The whole 
city was astir before day break. Crowds of people began to 
converge towards the place of landing. By 7 a.m. the 
Appllo Bunder was packed with a dense_mass of people. 
The pier was decorated with flags and flowers and multi- 
coloured bunting. The roads leading to the Bunder were 
gay with flags and festoons, and there were mottoes put 
up on coloured cloth bearing Dadabhai’s portrait, thanking 
the Finsbury electors and welcoming ‘the bravest, noblest, 
and best son of India’. On one of these banners was in- 
scribed the benediction, ‘God bless thee, our selfless man 
and stainless gentleman’, and on another the prayer, ‘India 
wants 100 like ye for her salvation’. « 


There was not a road leading to the Bunder which was 
not thronged by hundreds and hundreds of citizens; and 
everywhere along the route were seen groups of women and 
children waiting to have a glimpse of the simple man of 
-whose exploits they had heard such fascinating stories. Here, 
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there, everywhere were schoolgirls and schoolboys, with 
garlands in their hands, ready to greet the man revered as 
the Rishi of India, The steamer was, however, behind 


into the carriage that was kept waiting near the pavilion, 
A procession of carriages followed him. 

From windows, from balconies, even from house-tops, 
thousands of dusky faces beered down on the Moving throng 
below, and until the: conquering hero reached his home the 


Standing all along the route, bowing to the people, 

At 6 p.m., the Procession arrived at Dadabhai’s house 
where he was received by his family. Among the friends 
who went with him into his house was his friend and col- 
league Seymour Keay, M.P., who had been a fellow- 
Passenger with him on board the steamer. 

It was, indeed, a welcome that even royalty might have 
envied. The first to Congratulate Dadabhai on such a 
magnificent reception was the Governor of Bambay, Lord 
Harris. Two members of Council and the Chief Justice, 
called on him later. 

Members of numerous deputations from Poona, Satara, ~ 
Belgaum, Sholapur, Surat, Broach, Naosari and other parts 
of the Bombay Presidency then met Dadabhai at the rooms 
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of the Bombay Presidency Association, where he was 
requested by Wacha to relate to them his experience 
regarding his struggles to gain admission to the House of 
Commons. After referring to his first unsuccessful contest, 
which had enabled him to advertise himself loudly in the: 
centre of the Metropolis, Dadabhai told the audience how 
on a vacancy occuring at Central Finsbury, he had jumped 
in at once. He had met with many disappointments, but 
his last trump card was India, which did not fail to excite- 
interest. Referring to Captain Penton’s petition. Dada-- 
bhai said it was easy to make indictments, but difficult to 
prove them. Ultimately, like wise and sensible men they 
came to terms. He had been received in the House very cor- 
dially, and had obtained support even from Conservative- 
members. 

‘And was not the late Prime Minister discomfited by your 
presence ?’ asked Dinsha Wacha. 

‘No’, replied the high-minded man, carefully refraining 
from uttering a single word against the statesman whose ill- 
conditioned tongue had brought ridicule on himself. He 
merely remarked that the words used by Lord Salisbury had 
made him popular all over the United Kingdom. He was. 
invited everwhere, and wherever there was a placard an- 
nouncing his presence, there was sure to be a large and 
successful meeting. 

On December 18 numerous addresses were presented to: 
the popular hero at the Town Hall of Bombay by various 
organisations and deputatioas, In thanking them all for 
the welcome extended to him at the Gate of India, he told 
them that such events as his election were a triumph and 
proof of the beneficent side of the British rule. He deeply 
felt his responsibility. 

On December 20 the President-elect of the Congress,. 
accompained by Wacha, Honoraay Secretary, left Bombay 
for Lahore. Whatever the hour of arrival of the train at 
each station, day or night, midnight or dawn. men, women, 

_and children in crowds came forward with the customary 
floral tribute for the darshan of the Grand Old Man. 

At Lahore, which in those days was rarely stirred to en- 
thusiasm on political issues, the Punjabis, including the- 
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Muslims, were intensely jubilant. The address presented by 
the Reception Committee of the Congress referred in 
eulogistic terms to Dadabhai’s mastery of Indian problems 
and of his advocacy of the cause of India: ‘The greatest 
gift the Parsis have bestowed on India’, it added; ‘is your 
own good self’. Then followed other addresses, Dadabhai 
exhorted all to rise above sectarian feelings. 

‘He had a welcome’, wrote William Hunter in The Times, 
‘such as has only on one occassion been rivalled even by a 
Vice-regal ovation’. 

The return journey from Lahore to Bombay was another 
triumphal procession. It was demonstrating that national 
unity, even in a country divided by caste and creed, was 
not a dream. 

On June 12 Dadabhai received the Bombay Municipal 
Corporations’ address eulogizing his services to the City 
in every line of public activity. After several other func- 
tions he took his departure for England on January 22, by 
the mail steamer Sutlej. A demonstration of the college 
students of the city having been organised in his honour, 
he drove up, on his way to the Bunder, to the porch of the 
Elphinstone College. Amidst scenes of lively enthusiasm 
an address was presented to the first Indian professor of the 
College, who had returned to them, bowed with the weight 
of three score years and eight, as the acknowledged political 
teacher of the nation and theinspirer of its hopes and aspira- 
tions. ‘In our younger days’, he said in reply, ‘we are said to 
be the hope and promise of our land. Now it rests upon 
you to fulfil that hope and promise in the future.’ 

A large number of students then attempted to unyoke 
the horses from Dadabhai’s carriage. The writer of this 
memoir was one of them. The scene is still vivid in his 
mind, and he hasa lively recollection, too, of the cracks of 
the whip of the Parsi coachman, which kept the students 
at bay. Failing in that attempt, some of them walked in 
front ofand some behind thecarriage to the Apollo Bunder. 
Then a deputation, proceeded on board the Sutlej to give 
him a send-off worthy of the revered guru whose life-work™ 
it had been to teach, prepare and organize myriads of dis- 
ciples, old and young, to rise to the status of a free nation, 


CHAPTER XXIV 
HISTORIC DEBATES 


‘Tue Chairman and several members of the Central Fins- 
bury United Liberal and Radical Association met me at the 
Station and gave me a “‘good reception’’ wrote Dadabhai 
to Malabari on his return to London. Thus auspiciously 
begun, the year 1894 ended in memorable work in the 
House of Commons. 

The victory of 1893 in the battle of the services had been 
nullified by the guerilla warfare carried on by the Govern- 
ment of India. The Bureaucracy in India had proved too 
powerful for the House.\The victory of 1894, however, led 
to the fruition of Dadabhai’s strenuous efforts for the 

\appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
question of Indian expenditure. 

In the course of the Indian Budget debate Samuel Smith 
moved a resolution demanding such an inquiry. It led to 
a luminous discussion on Indian affairs such as the House 
had rarely listened to before. 

In openining the debate, Samuel Smith observed that the 
main complaint of the Indian people was that the British 

ystem of government was too expensive for a poor country. 
ey were right. Having been associated with Dadabhai 
in the study of the question for nearly forty years, and hav- 
ing revisited India a little while ago, he produced facts and 
figures to establish the impoverishment of the country. The 
abyss that swallowed up the resources of the country was 
its growing military expenditure. The Indian people, said 
Smith, had no Parliament of their own ; they -made their 
mute appeal to the Mother of parliaments. He begged the 
House not to reject it. 
Dadabhai seconded the Resolution. Although he was 
~asking the House for a large draft upon its indulgence, it 
listened good-humouredly to his speech. 
The Secretary of State for India was not opposed to an 
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inquiry. 'He admitted that it would be wise from time to 
time to have an inquiry as to how the revenues of India 
were spent.\He suggested, however, that the motion might 
be withdrawn ; in that case he would undertake, on the 
part of the Government, that at the commencement of the 
following session they would Propose the appointment of 
a Select Committee to inquire into that question. Samuel 
Smith accepted the suggestion. 


Dadabhai then raised several issues concerning appor- 
tionment of certain items of expenditure between England 
and India by way of an amendment to the address, in 
reply to the speech from the throne. 


The Secretary of State was not against an inquiry into 
the question whether an unfair share of home charges was 
placed on the Indian Exchequer. It had been urged upon 
him whether it would not be desirable to havea small, but 
thoroughly efficient and impartial, Royal Commission to 
inquire into the question. Not only on behalf of his 
colleagues in the Government but also on behalf of his 
colleagues at the India Office and the Indian\Government, 
he warmly assured the House that it was their desire not 
to oppress India, not to bleed India, not to injure India, 
but to go on in the career of Progress that had characteriz- 
ed the rule of India by Great Britain. 

Dadbhai then withdrew his ammendment and sat down 
triumphant. 

About this time Russia was bent upon building up a vast 
Asiatic Empire. The Russian bogey was a nightmare to 
Britain. A fresh romour of Russian invasion then formed 
a central topic of discussion in English newspapers. Dada- 
bhai took the opportunity to give his views on the subject 
in an article entitled ‘The Fear of A Russian Invasion’, in 
the September number of India. If the system of the 
present despotism, drain and distrust are continued, he 
observed, sooner or later, perhaps sooner, great trouble 
will ensue. If the internal problem is satisfactorily solved, . 
we may leave Russia to her own devices. .. Let there be a. 
contented, not a distressed, British India and Englishmen 
may snap their fingers at any external danger. 
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‘Are the Indian people dissatisfied with our rule?’ asked 
a representative of Great Thoughts in the course of an 
interview with Dadabhai, (August 8, 1895) : Dissatisfaction 
is growing everyday, he replied, and he would bea bold 
man who asserted that it would not one day lead to some 
terrible disaster’. 

In an interview given to G. W. Tooley, and published 
in The Humanitarian (June 1895) he expressed in more 
emphatic terms his apprehensions of a revolt in India. 


Do not misunderstand me, there is immense gratitude 
in India to England. The present generation feels the 
benefit it has derived from education. .. But succeeding 
generations will not fee! that. However improved the 
conditions in which they find themselves, they will 
demand more, and if they do not get it, they will rebel. 

‘0 account of the work done by Dadabhai ‘in the House 

of Commons would be complete without a reference to the 
part he took in the debates in the House concerning the 
opiurff trddé*) Early in his career as a business man he had 
expressed hi§ abhorrence of trades pandering to the lowest 
forms of sensual indulgence and had informed his partners. 
that he would not touch the profits derived from the firm’s. 
dealings in opium and wines and spirits.(He had also told 
Lord Hartington in his memoralble corréspondence with 
him that the opium trade wasan instance of the demoraliz- 
ation of the British Government itself. In 1886 he found 
several members of the House of Commons and other 
British citizens waging a war on opium, and he readily 
plunged himself into the cont He then identified 
himself with the work of the India nd China League, the 
object of which was the suppression of the opium be 
aimed also at creating a powerful public opinion on Indian: 
questions of a moral character and to carry on an agitation. 
in that behalf. The practical measures principally promoted. 
comprised, besides withdrawal from the opium trade, 
Indian Financial Reform and ‘native participation’ in the 
= Indian Governme 

a April 10, 1891, a resolution was passed in the House 

‘commons affirming that the system by which Indian 

opium revenue was raised was morally indefensible and 


f 
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expressing the opinion that the Government of India should 


‘cease to grant licences for the cultivation of the poppy and 
sale of opium in British India, except to supply the legiti- 
mate demand for medicinal Purposes’, and that they should 
at the same time take measures to arrest the transit 
through British territory of opium cultivated in Indian 
States. The opium question was thus raised to a position 
it had never before occu Pie 

Drink was another curse which Dadabhai hoped to see 
eradicated during his life-time. In his two colleagues in 
politics, Caine and Samuel Smith, he found two ardent 
‘champions of the temperance movement in England. When 
Caine was in Bombay in the year 1888, he called a confer- 
ence of representative Indians where'a strong desire was 
expressed that an organization should be formed in Great 
Britain, to act in conjunction with branch associations in 
India, with a view to saving India from the growth of the 
drinking habit amongst the people. The Anglo-Indian 
Temperance A§sociation was inaugurated accordingly, 
with Samuel Smith as President. Dadabhai was a zealous 
member from its inception and a member of the Executive 
Committee for several years, 

The co-operation of the National Temperance Associa- 
tion of Great Britain was secured, and public opinion was 
Stirred in both countries. A wave of temperance enthusiasm 
then swept over India. Branch Committees were formed 
in all the principal cities and a network of Temperance 
Societies was established throughout the country. 

Lectures were organized and suitable literature distri- 
buted in every Province; deputations from England were 
sent to India with a view to the encouragement of the 
workers and the extension of the movement. It was 
Dadabhai’s contention that all that was needed was to 
prevent wines and spirits going to India. But while giving 
India Western civilization, the British Government had 
introduced in the country, which was by religion and 
life abstinent, what Caine called ‘the most western of all 
institutions’, the excise system, and with it the liquor-shop.” 
Almost all the distilleries in India belonged to Government. 
They let out liquor-shops by public action to the highest 
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bidder who undertook to sell the largest number of gallons 
of liquor from the distilleries. 

The Association got a resolution carried in the House 
of Commons (April 1889), calling upon the Government to 
introduce drastic reforms in the Indian Excise adminis- 
tration. 

A considerable number of Indians resident in London, 
mostly students, met at Westminister Town Hall, to 
inaugurate an ‘Indian Brotherhood of Total Abstainers.” 
Samuel Smith presided and blessed the movement. He 
believed, with Dadabhai, that one of the most helpful and 
effective ways of grappling with the drink evil was to make 
the rising generation detest it and regard it as its duty and 
life’s purpose to destroy it. The Indian Brotherhood was 
formally inaugurated and Dadabhai was elected President. 

Jt was not to be expected that a floating population of 
students could achieve much to promote abstinence. 
Dadabhai was content to see young students interested in 
the temperance movement and carrying with them to India 
a sense of abhorrence of the drink habit. Ever optimistic, 
he looked forward to the day when all India would vote 
for prohibition. 


CHAPTER XXv 
UNSEATED 


‘THe long-expected announcement of the appointment of a 
Royal Commission was made towards the end of May 1895.: 
Bya Royal Warrant, dated May 24, Commissioners were 


better than Indians—Wedderburn and Caine. 

‘A seat on the Royal Commission meant arduous work, 
particularly for Dadabhai, who had been agitating for 
years for the appointment of such a Commission. It was 
up to him to convince the Commission that all that he had 


himself with complete data to cross-examine hostile 
witnesses.’ 

The dissolution of Parliament on the heels of the Com- « 
mission’s appointment should have left him free for the 
work. But Dadabhai would not thus allow himself to be 
excluded from the House. He had now greater claims on 
the suffrages of Central Finsbury than ever before 3 and he 


Important questions Seriously affecting various powerful 
Interests had come to the front. To quote. Dadabhai’s . 
own words in a letter Wacha, ‘the Parson, the peer, the: 


- 
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publican and property were fighting a life-and-death 
Struggle against the coming doom’. 

Enthusiastic meetings were held in support of Dada- 
bhai’s candidature and powerful appeals made by the local 
Liberal leaders to support their ‘present faithful, devoted 
member’. One of the leaflets ran as follows : 

Who stood by the Poor Costers in Farringdom Road ? 
Why, the Radical Clubs and Trade Unions. Then Costers, 
Vote for Radical and Trade Union causes and 
D. Naoron. ‘ 
Similarty, the Irish National League backed the Indian 

Gladstone, so that inspite of the storm that was blowing 
over Liberalism, Dadabhai’s prospects did not seem quite 
gloomy. On the eve of the election wrote Martin Wood 
(July 11): ‘lL hear hopeful reports of your prospects ; go 
ahead’. 

Dadabhai was, nevertheless, caught in the storm. The 
wave of reaction which submerged William Harcourt in 
Derby and John Morley in Newcastle was equally destruc- 
tive in Central Finsbury. While Dadabhai was busy in the 
House of Commons, his opponent, the Hon. W. F. B. 
Massey Mainwaring, had been assiduously pushing his 
claims to the seat. Besides ample leisure and unlimited 
resources, he had two powerful allies in the Church and 
the liquor interest, and he won the seat by a majority of 
805 votes, the figures being 3,588 against 2,783. 

India heard of Dadabhai’s exclusion from the House of 
Commons with deep regret. He however, took his defeat 
calmly. In a high-toned message which he sent to his 
fellow-countrymen he declared he would continue his 
efforts to get into the House of Commons again. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
INDIAN EXPENDITURE COMMISSION 


OF the numerous arduous efforts of Dadabhai for reforms 
' in various directions the most strenuous waS bistprolonged 
and vehement struggle for having an inquiry instituted into 
the financial administration of India and his laborious work 
on the Royal Commission appointed for the purpose. He 
could never have done justice to his work on the Commi- 
ssion had he been simultaneously saddled with Parliament- 
ary duties. The loss of his seat in the House of Commons 
was, therefore, a blessing in disguise ; it set him free to 
concentrate all his time and energy on that work. 

Lord Welby was a capable and considerate Chairman. 
The other members of thc Commission were all seasoned 
Statesmen, devoid of anti-Indian bias. Nevertheless, from 
the commencement Dadabhai feared (and his apprenhen- 
sions came true) that with Wedderburn and Caine he was 
in a minority of three. At the very first meeting there was 
a sharp cleavage of opinion as to the scope of the subject- 
matter referred to the Commission, It was suggested by 
some of his colleagues that the apportionment clause had 
for its object only the settlement of the disputes between 
the India Office on the one hand and the War Office and 
the Admiralty on the other. Against thus restricting the 
inquiry Dadabhai entered an emphatic protest. In the 
course of the debate in the House of Commons, on his 
amendment to the Address, he had made it clear that he 
was praying for an adjustment of the financial relations 
between the United Kingdom and British India with regard 
to all the expenditure incurred in England and India. The 
beginning did not augur well. Officialdom seemed to be 
bent upon thwarting him. He, too, must be ready for a 
counter-attack. 

In the midst of this work the Civil Service question was- 
not shelved. Nay, it formed part of the inquiry itself. 
Dadabhai was determined to raise the issue once more in 
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connexion with the investigation. At the same time he 
exhorted Congress Committees and other political organiz- 
ations in India to overwhelm the authorities with monster 
petitions. 

Dadabhai then began writing a series of elaborate notes 
expanding the case for India as argued by him in the House 
of Commons. The first note indicated how from the begin- 
ning of the British connexion India had been made to pay 
for every possible kind of expenditure for the acquisition 
and maintenance of British rule. Britain had never contrib- 
uted her fair share for all the great benefits derived from 
all such expenditure from the revenues of India., 


Caine concurred in Dadabhai’s views and thus from the 
commencement the pro-India trio anticipated trouble. 
They even visualized a minority report. 


Caine suggested that the British Committee of the 
Congress should ask the Congress to select two witnesses 
to give evidence before the Commission. Dadabhai asked 
Wacha to send a précis of the evidence for the information 
of the Commission with the names of witnesses so as to 
reach him before January 20, 1896. There was one Indian 
whom Dadabhai longed to see pitted against the official 
hierarchy—Mahadev, Govind Ranade, the distinguished 
jurist, economist, and social and political reformer, highly 
esteemed for independence, impartiality and sobriety of 
views. The Government of India, however, did not favour 
the idea of a High Court judge being asked to give evi- 
dence before the Commission, They suggested that the 
Bombay Presidency Association might be asked to select 
a witness; it nominated Wacha. With him went Gopat 
Krishna Gokhale as the representative of the Deccan 
Sabha. The other Indian witnesses were Surendranath 
Banerjea from Bengal and G. Subrahmania Aiyar from 
Madras. But before they crossed the seas Dadabhai had put 
in several notes for the edification of his colleagues. After 
submitting elaborate tables concerning production and 
-<istribution and citing eminet authorities, Dadabhai main- 
tained that he had shown that one of the results of the 
prevailing system was the extreme poverty of the mass of 
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the people of British India, ‘suicidal to British name and 
rule and destructive and degrading to the people of British 
ndia’, 

+ With his ninth and final note Dadabhai furnished a table- 
showing expenditure on wars beyond the Indian frontiers, 
His statement might or might not be taken into account by 
the Commission making its report. If, however, he appear- 
ed before the Commission as a witness it would, he thought, 
be compelled to deal with the issues raised by him. In that 
hope he subjected himself voluntarily to the fire of cross- 
examination as a witness. 

There were sevaral passages-at-arms between the Chair- 
man and the witness. To cite one instance. 

The Chairman : ‘I wishtoask you whether you propose 
to retain any part of Civil Service—the European Ser- 
vice ?” 

‘Only the highest portion such as the Viceroy, the 
Governors, the Commander-in-Chief. Let us have the 
whole Civil Service, leaving alone the high level of the 
Europeans as the controll] ing power’. 

‘Then you would have the Viceroy, etc, ? 

‘These certainly’, 

‘No Englishmen beneath them ? 

‘I do not see any necessity for others’. 

‘And by degrees you would evict them all?’ 

‘We may go gradually higher up’, 

‘But the history of India is that the people have been 
continually slaughtering each other 2... ‘Is your recipe for 
reviving the Prosperity of India to let loose the Pindaris?’ 

‘Not necessary. Those days are gone...’ 

‘Do you remember what Sir Madhava Rao, Prime 
Minister of Baroda, said to Lord Roberts on the subject 
of India for the Indians 7’ 

‘What did he say ?” 

‘He said it would be like:loosing the bars of the cages of 
the Zoological Gardens and letting out the animals, that 
very soon they would all be dead except the tiger—the tiger 
was, I believe, the war-like people of Northern India’ - 

‘Is this the result of 150 years of British rule that we 
are not civilized enough to observe law and order ?’ 
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“It was, on the whole, a brilliant performance. The 
severity of the cross-examination gave him the opportunity 
of driving home all his points and, incidentally, impressing 
his colleagues with his grasp of the facts and figures bearing 
on the issues involved. 

Since the year 1896 the situation is radically altered. It 
is, therefore, scarcely necessary to go into the details of the 
evidence placed before the Commission or of its recom- 
mendations or points of conflict between the majority and 
minority viewpoints. 

There was no note of despondency in Dadabhai’s letters 
to his friends concerning the Commission’s report. His 
labours had not been thrown away. Such as it was, the 
report had taken cognizance of some of the inequities 
against which India had to contend.) 


CHAPTER XXVII 
BRITISH RULE LACKING BRITISH PRINCIPLES 


Even whilst he was engrossed in the work of the Royal 
Commission, Dadabhai organised a vigorous platform 
campaign throughout the United Kingdom on behalf of 
India. For four decades he and his friends, British and 
Indian, had made unceasing efforts to bring to the notice 
of the British people the grievances of India and the defects 
in the system of administration of the country. They had 
received the sympathy and encouragement of numerous 
individuals and large audiences throughout the country, 
but they had failed to create any appreciable impression 
on those who held the reins of office. Should he give up 
the struggle ? On the contrary, he was determined that the 
-last days of his life should be devoted to a more extensive 
and more intensive campaign throughout the United 
Kingdom, demanding for India British rule on British 
principles. 

Dinsha Wacha and Gokhale arrived in London in April 
1897. Surendranath Banerjea and Subrahmania Aiyar, the 
other two Indians deputed to give evidence before the 
Royal Commission, were also in England at the time. 
Taking advantage of the Presence of these practised speak- 
ers, Dadabhai and his colleagues launched the campaign. 
The time of the year was not favourable; nevertheless the 
speakers drew large audiences, 

The campaign for the year 1897 culminated in a Resol- 
ution passed at a conference of Indians resident in the 
United Kingdom, held under the auspices of the London 
Indian Society, on December 28, at Montagu Mansions, 
affirming that the main cause of the misery and evil from 
which India suffered was the unrighteous and un-British 
systéftt of government which produced an unceasing and 
ever-increasing bleeding of the country, and which was 
maintained by a political hypocrisy and continuous subter-_ 
fuges, entirely in opposition to the wishes of the British | 
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people, and utterly in violation of Acts and Resolutions of 
‘Pafitament and of the most solemn and repeated pledges 
of the British nation and Sovereign, and demanding that a 
large portion, if not the whole, of the famine and plague 
expenditure, and the whole cost of the unwise Frontier 
War must be met from the British exchequer. 

About this time, it caused some uneasiness to Dadabhai’s’ 
rienids to find him-seeking the support of Socialists in hj 
dsiusade-'The Hindu Patriot considered it a dangergAs 

policy. 

Do not be prejudiced (he said) that it is the Socialists 
who are helping us. If you know thoroughly the enor- 
mous difficulties we have to move Englishmen in the 
Indian cause... you will realize the value of the help we 
are getting from the Socialists, and thatis mostly because 
Mr Hyndman is at their head ... When he first wrote his 
article on the ‘Bankruptcy of India,’ he had not dreamt 
of socialism. ..it is an unexpected good fortune that the 
Indian cause has been taken up by a powerful and 
advancing organization to whom the future largely 
belongs. 

While, however, he fully appreciated the value of Hynd- 
man’s whole-hearted support, Dadabhai stoutly rejected 
his persistent advice and appeals for a change in the 
method of agitation. Hyndman, however, grew more and 
more bitter in his condemnation of the spineless agitation 
of Indians. He suggested that they should meet and decide 
how to help India. Nothing will be done unless some 

* serious agitation is set on foot. I cannot help feeling 
contempt for the Indians here and in India who, instead of 
seriously taking up their own cause in a serious way, leave 
all the work to be done by a man of yours (sic), and pass 
such a silly resolution of congratulation to the Queen as 
was passed at the Indian National Congress the other day. 
Congratulations for what? For having ruined India for 
two or three generations to come? It is pitiful. Men in 
hjgh positions have said to me, ‘Where is the evidence of 

discontent, Mr Hyndman? Where is the cry for justice 

. from the people of India themselves? If the people are so 

- poor and oppressed, as you say they are, surely we should 
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hear a little more of it than we do hear!’ What answer 
can I make to such a challenge ? There is no answer... 

_Itis time to be UP and stirring, if any good is to be done. 
I will help, and so wilt our organization and Justice, ag 
much as Possible; but ‘Providence helps those who help 
themselves’, 


conversations, Sive us an idea of the fundamental differ. 
ence of opinion between them, 


After reading your article in Justice Lcannot any More 
work with you and the S.D.F, On Indian matters. My 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
STIRRING THE BRITISH PUBLIC 


DurRING the month of November 1898, Dadabhai went 
campaigning in Lancashire. Special attention was paid to 
it, as much harmhad been done to India in the interests of 
Lancashire trade, and as much good could be done, if the 
Lancashire people realized what could really promote the 
cotton.trade between England and India. The first lecture 
of the series was given under the auspices of the East 
Manchester Liberal Association, in Chorlton Town Hall, 
on November 14. ‘Are you aware’, asked Dadabhai, ‘that 
the drain of wealth from India acts as “protection” of 
Indian industry ? It is a well-known economic law that a 
tribute not only takes from the tributary nation the amount 
paid but also raises against them the price of all foreign 
‘oods’. 

: Dadabhai then addressed several meetings successively 
at Castleton, Chorley, Atherton, and Knutsford. W. A. 
Chambers, Romesh Dutt, and Bepin Chandra Pal, all 
excellent orators, took part in the propoganda. The British 
Committe of the Congress was also active. W. S. Caine 
gave a lecture on the Indian National Congress. Everywhere 
the apostles of Indian reform were hailed with delight. 
John Bright had advised his countrymen that there were 
only two ways in which Britain could get good out of India 
for themselves— one of these was by plunder, and the other 
by trade. British people, said Dadabhai, would prefer the 
second alternative. For that, however, India must be rich, 
whereas the value of the whole produce of the people was 
not more than Rs. 20 per head per annum. What could 
be expected from such a people as regards trade? 

The argument went home to the business men present. 
The grievances of India, which were brought to their notice, 

evoked sympathy for her people, and the proposed reforms 

seemed to them to be just and reasonable. 

A good many meetings were similarly addressed in all 
parts of England. 
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his old constituency, Finsbury, he delivered an address to 
the Lighthouse P.S.A. Society. 

At one of the meetings he said India had been loyal to 
the Crown but sounded a warning: ‘Do not expect that 
loyalty cannot fail’. This was no empty threat. India at 
the end of the Century was not the India of 1852 when 
Dadabhai had made his first Political Speech. Everybody 


knew much more. He had heard from Hyndman that the 
authorities had been anticipating serious trouble and were 
at last awakening to the gravity of the situation. 

On October 13, 1900, Dr Mullick gave a reception at 
Hotel Tudor in honour of Dadabhai. The special Object 


struggle that lay ahead, the Struggle which called for new 
recruits to relieve the members of the old guard. Romesh 
Dutt, Digby, and several British friends recalled the 
Patriotic work which Dadabhai had pursued with com- 
mendable courage and steadfastness and with notable 
success. 

‘The only English statesman with whom Dadabhai 
could be at all compared’ said Digby, ‘was John Bright, 
with whom he had many characteristics in common, 
Bright started a political career, holding certain definite 
views, and at the end of a long life he found that practic- 
ally the whole people of the country had accepted them. 
Where he began, there he finished. So too with Mr. 
Naoroji. What he advocated years and years ago he. was 
Still advocating, and there was constant proof that at last 
his views were gaining acceptance. ,” 2 
Dadabhai was delighted to have the Opportunity of ap- 

pealing to the youth of India to come forward and work i 
on behalf of India. 
‘ 10 
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What is the task before you? You have to expose the 
real secret of the poverty of India. I have, time after 
time, dealt with reasons and excuses given for that poverty, 
such as land taxation and decadence of native industries. 
But these, after all, are only red herrings drawn across 
the path... As long as the. bleeding goes on, ‘there can 
be no hope for India. 

‘Go doggedly forward!’ said he, ‘Learn a lesson from 
John Bull himself’. 

Dadabhai had robust faith in the youth of India—rather 
unusual for grey heads controlling national organizations. 
When even his own lieutenants such as Mehta, Wacha and 
Banerjea were getting impatient of what appeared to be 
extremist views and rebellious attitude of young Indians in 
certain quarters, their hoary-headed mentor wanted more 
and more young men to come forward and hold aloft the 
torch of freedom. 

Missionaries were needed everywhere to serve India and 
PIOpnente the gospel of freedom. This idea was put forward 

in a concrete form to Gokhale in a letter written a few 
years later, when Dadabhai saw the youth of the country 
responding cheerfully to the call. 

Each province should furnish a band of young, well- 
educated men to become the missionaries of this work 
and to devote themselves under suitable organization to 
do it. The tide is with us. The English people and Press 
are beginning to understand the wrongs of India. Asia 
is waking up. 

A notable manifesto was issued over the signatures of 
Wedderburn, Hume, and Dadabhai on October 19, 1900. 
addressed to the President-designate of the Congress at 
Lahore. It passed under review fifteen years of Congress 
work and marked a new stage in the history of that organ- 
ization. It was a critical stage—a parting of the ways. 
Whether the constitutional movement should develop into 
its full usefulness, by drawing together the rulers and the 
ruled and by promoting the welfare of both India and Eng- 
. land, or whether the efforts that had been made should end 
.in disappointment and reaction, would depend, said the 

illustrious trio, upon the attitude and action of the Indian 
‘ 
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people.*We, who wereamong its originators’, they observed, 
“have now well-nigh completed our work as pioneers; we 
have given the lead to the younger men and must look to 


them to take up in larger measure the burden of the work’, 

By hard, earnest work and united Purpose,.the Congress 
might constitute itself a valued adviser to the Government 
of India and an influence in England tending to Strengthen 
the Empire. On the other hand, if the necessary sacrifice 
and self-denial were not exercised, if the constitutional effort 


declared the three Stalwarts, “we, who have given our best 
years to the service of India, will, to the last, use our best 
efforts in the interests alike of India and England’., 


The little Somerset town of Shepton Mallet was 


He was sometimes taxed, said he, with not speaking enough 
about the good England had done for India, but he could 
not pay England a higher compliment than that he should 
be desirous that her connexion with;India should continue 
for along time. But their misfortune was that un-British 
tule was far in excess of the good British rule. 

The platform campaign was extended even to the pulpit. 
‘Through the courtesy of the Rev. John Page Hopps, Pastor 
of the Free Church, Croydon, who Ient his pulpit, on Sun- 
day, April 21, Dadabhai gave a sympathetic audience a har- 
towing picture of the condition of Indians. ‘Do not believe 
me as gospel’, said he, ‘study for yourselves !” 


An important public meeting, convened jointly by the 
British Committee of the Congress and the London Indian 
Society, was held at Caxton Hall, Westminister, on July 30, 
to protest against a Proposal! to tax the people of India for 
maintaining a garrison of British troops in South Africa. 
Dadabhai moved the Principal resolution. An impartial 
spokesman on behalf of India was Lord Welby, who . 
seconded the motion. Theclaim put forward by the British | 
Government that India should contribute to the English 
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garrison in South Africa was, in his opinion, unprecedent- 
ed, unjust and unwise. 

In the midst of this intensive campaign Dadabhai paid 
close attention to the question of the treatment of Indians. 
in South Africa. He was also actively engaged in combating. 
two great social scourges, the liquor traffic and the opium 
traffic. He had, moreover, thrown himself into the turmoil 
of another electoral struggle. Such activities, at his age, 
deepened the feeling of veneration with which his country- 
men watched his career. It culminated in the decision to 
celebrate in India, as well as in England, the anniversary 
of his birthday as ‘Dadabhai Day’. The firstcelebration was 

‘held on September 4, 1903; thereafter, till the end of his 
life, Dhadabhai Day was celebrated with great enthusiasm. 

Out of the amount raised in the year 1869 for a 
testimonial to Dadabhai, a small amount had been set 
apart for his portrait. Before an enthusiastic audience, the 
portrait was unveiled on November 24, 1900, by Ranade,, 
who was then a judge of the High Court. He described 
Dadabhai as the best product of British education. - 
‘Englishmen’, said he, ‘should feel proud of Dadabhai asa 
unique figure in Indian history’. 

It might be said, added Ranade, that in the work of re- 
conciliation, Dadabhai’s ‘extreme position’ had not been so 
helpful and so serviceable tu the cause of India as they 
might have expected. But any one who had studied. 
Dadabhai’s writings and his speeches would say that such 
a calumny as that would never Jessen the affection and 
esteem in which the people held him. In his writings as 
well as in his speeches there was not a single sentence or 
expression, even the most casual, which could be pointed 
out in support of the allegation that he had created a gulf 
which did not exist before. 

This was the last public function performed by Ranade 
pede death prematurely laid low that intellectual giant 
of India. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
SELF-GOVERNMENT—THE ONLY REMEDY 


Ear y in the year 1904 Lord Curzon committed the great- 
est folly of his life. Forgetting that the wounds inflicted 


The whole country arose as one man to protest against 
that insulting Speech. Nations are governed by sentiment 
as much as individuals. The sentiment of the Indian people 
having been outraged, reason and justice were silenced in 
the wholesale condemnation of a Viceroyalty distingushed, 
in the earlier years at least, for great sympathy, sagacity, 
and Statesmanship. Large and influential meetings were 
held in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Lahore, Allahabhad, 
and other places in India, where citizens who had never 


Dadabhai shared his countrymen’s feelings of resentment 
on this occasion; he rejoiced, at the same time, to find their 


been crying in the wilderness with a mere handful of col- 
leagues. Now, however, the whole nation was up in arms 
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against the principles and policy under which India was 
governed. No such event had taken place before in the 
history of British India, It showed the signs of the times 

The seeds he had scattered broadcast were bearing fruit—a 
New India was rising to view, a New India conscious of 
her rights and pulsating with fresh ideas of freedom. 
Reviewing the situation, he thought they were then at the 
parting of the ways. The Curzon regime had brought 
popular unrest to the danger-point. People in India were 
clamouring for the recall of the Viceroy. Dadabhai does 
not appear to have encouraged such a demand. As usual, 
he had no quarrel with individuals. He was out to fight 
the system which led to misgovernment. He therefore, as- 
ked his countrymen, to go to the root of the matter and to 
demand an instantaneous change in the system of adminis- 
tration. There were only two alternatives before both the 
people and the rulers—peaceful evolution of the adminis- 
tration of the country, or explosion. 


‘Misrule of India’ was the subject of his lecture on March 
18, 1904, before the members of the Penge and Beckenham 
Co-operative Society. It was not a wise policy, he told the 
audience, to introduce among Indians European literature, 
civilization, and progress, and at the same time to tell them 
that they should never have any chance of taking a share 
in the administration of their country, except by getting 
rid of their European rulers. While England was thinking 
of the expansion of the empire, he added, ‘an upheaval 
and an explosion might, perhaps, take place in that part 
of it which alone entitled it to the name of Empire.’ 


The demand for self-government followed soon after- 
wards. Responding to the toast of ‘The President’ at a 
gathering of the London Indian Society, on June !, Dada- 
bhai asked the question whether Indians were to remain 
for ever hewers of wood and drawers of water, to slave 
and perish. Without pausing for an answer, he declared : 


There is only one remedy to the present dishonourable, 
-hypocritical and destructive system—a system that would 
break up the Empire, if not saved by a peaceful and 
prompt revolution. That remedy is self-government under 
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British Paramountcy. I earnestly Press upon the Indian 
People to claim unceasingly their birth-right and pledg- 
ed right of British citizenship, of self-government. 

One of the ways of awakening the British public to its 
duty was to have a sort of permanent Paragraph inserted 
in friendly newspapers calling attention to the grievances 
of India. Dadabhai drew up the following Statement, and 


it appeared in India regularly about this period : 


on an ever-increasing scale for some 200,000,000 people. 
Further, the Present system is dishonourably violating 
the most solemn and Parliamentary pledges and the 
declared honest Policy of the British people, 


under British Paramountcy,. 
Dadabhai then attended an international ‘gathering of 


approval of the Commission on Colonial Policy, The resol- 
ution condemning the system of British rule in India, . 
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which he moved, had the familiar ring of the resolutions 
passed at various public meetings under Dadabhai’s lead. 
Tt referred to the plundering and draining of the resources 
of the people, whjch caused extreme impoverishment, and 
called upon the workers of Great Britain to enforce upon 
their Government the abandonment of the dishonourable 
system of administration and the establishment of self- 
government. . 

The President, Van Kol, then introduced Dadabhai to the 
assembly. In calling upon him to address the meeting, he 
asked the audience to rise and stand in silence to mark their 
respect and commiseration for the suffering millions of 
India. His words were the signal for one of the most insp- 
iring manifestations of fellow-feeling. As Dadabhai 
walked slowly to the centre of the platform, he had a rou6- 
ing reception. The delegates, about a thousand, leapt to 
their feet and stood uncovered before him. in solemn 
silence. Then their thoughts turned from the Indian people 
to the dignified presence of their representative himself, and 
they gave him a tremendous ovation. It was amost impress- 
ive spectacle—the exploited working men and women of 
Europe expressing their goodwill and extending their hand 
of fellowship to the suffering millions of India. 

So overpowered was Dadabhai by feelings of gratitude 
that when he spoke his voice trembled a little, but as he 
proceeded to lay the case for India before the delegates, it 
rang clear and resonant from one end of the concert-hall 
to the other. Most of them did not, before translation, 
understand a word of what he said, but his delicate features, 

' his refined face, his white hair, and his dignified figure 
impressed them immensely. The delegates who understood 
English punctuated his speech with applause, but when the 
speech was translated into German and French, the Contin- 
ental delegates were even more emphatic in their demons- 
trations of agreement and approval of the downright and 
incisive presentation of the case of the afflicted millions on 
whose behalf he was speaking. They had no idea that an 
Indian could be so cultured and so captivating as the 
venerable man who stood before them. 


The burden of Dadabhai’s song was the drain of India’s 


, 
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wealth and the poverty of the people. What hope was 
there of a remedy? 

This rests (said Dadbhai) in the hands of the working 
classes. Working men constitute the immense majority 
of the people of India, and they appeal to the workmen 
of the whole world, and ask for their help and sympathy. 
Let them condemn the wrongs done in India. The - 
remedy is in the hands of the British people. They must 
compel their Government to fulfil the promises that had 
been made to India. The remedy is to give India self- 
government, 

The resolution was carried without opposition, ‘That 
means’, said the President, ‘that this Congress brands Great 
Britain with the mark of shame for its treatment of India’. 


Dadabhai was being driven gradually to extremism. Year 
after year his criticism of the defects of British rule in India 
increased in acerbity. It was the result, clearly, of dire dis- 
appointment, As yet, however, he had not lost his faith in 
British justice, nor did he waver in his adherence to the 
Congress policy of constitutional agitation. In a letter writ- 
ten to him, Wedderburn had expressed his concern at the 
growing impatience of young men who ridiculed the idea 
of Indiagetting justice at England’s hands without a con- 
vulsion. Dadabhai in reply said: ‘The older people have 
had their eyes opened to the high character of British 
justitucions and they became attached to them. They 
cannot now readily throw aside their first love or attach- 
ment. The new generation have no such sentiment’. To 
the first love, indeed, he remained steadfastly attached till 
the last day of his life. 

Lord Curzon became more and more unpopular. The 
division of the ancient historic Province of Bengal into two 
separate provinces with separate capitals antagonized the 
entire population. A great protest meeting of Indians resi- 
dent in the United Kingdom was promoted in London. 
Dadabhai presided. 

Indians (he said) have unanimously, earnestly and 
emphatically declared that the system of rule they are 
now under should not continue to be. Let us consider 

\ 
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what that means. Our rulers—the officials—tell us we 

shall have no chance ofever becoming a self-governing 

country—that they will not give us an Opportunity of 
preparing ourselves for it... Now the Indian people - 
have, for the first time, risen and declared that this thing. 

shall not be. The rulers say, ‘We shall rule, but only as 

foreign invaders with the result of draining the country 

of its wealth, and killing millions by famine and plague, 

and starving scores of millions by poverty, and destitu- 

tion’. While the ruled are saying for the first time, ‘that 

shall not be’. 1 am thankful that I have lived to see the 

birthday of the freedom of the Indian people. 


The Question arose: ‘What would be the consequence 
of this open declaration of war between the rulers 
and the people?’ Jhon Matcolm had prophesied that 
‘the evil’ carried with it the seeds of the destruction 
of the Empire itself. Thomas Munro had said that it 
would have been more desirable that they should have 
been expelled from India altogether than that the 
result of their system of government should be such an 
abasement of a whole people. John Bright had warned his 
countrymen : ‘If there be a judgement of nations, as I 
believe there is as for individuals, our children, in no 
distant generations, must pay the penalty which we have 
purchased by neglecting our duty to the populations of 
India’. William Hunter had summed up the gist of one of 
his lectures in the words : ‘Weshould have had an Indian 
Ireland multiplied fifty-fold on our hands’. Lord Harting- 
ton had pointed out that the only consequence of exclusion 
of Indians from the government of their own country could 
be to make them ‘desirous of getting rid, in the first 
instance, of their European rulers’. 

There isa duty on Indians themselves (said Dadabhai). 
They have declared that they will not be governed as 
slaves ; now let them show a spirit of determination, I 
have very little doubt that, if the British public were once 
satisfied that India is determined to have self-govern- 

-ment, it: will be conceded. I may not live to see that 

blessed day, but I do not despair of that result being 

achieved. 
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On November 10 the Indians resident in the United King- 
dom entertained Dadabhai and Gokhale at dinner. W. C. 
Bonnerjee proposed the toast of the evening. In respond- 

~ ing to the toast, Dadabhai said, the Colonies were prosper- 
ing with self-government whereas India was perishing 
without it. But the work of the last 52 years had not been 
thrown away. 

Dadabhai had spoken (said Gokhale) with that over- 
mastering force of conviction which comes from a life- 
long and strenuous exertion on behalf of his countrymen. 
He is the only man who isentitled to speak in the terms. 
in which he has addressed us_. It never will be given 
to another—at any rate for some time to come—té occupy 
so large a place in the hearts of the people of India and. 
that for more than half a century. 


CHAPTER XXX 
A RESTLESS PEN 


As the tongue was alert and active, so was the pen hard at 
work and unwearied during all these years. Every stroke 
has its effect; Dadabhai would not miss a single opportun- 
ity to interest or influence people, individually or collect- 
ively, in the cause of his country.. Scarcely a week passed 
when he did not write to the Press to criticize some high- 
handed*action of Government, to ventilate a grievance, or 
to correct a wrong impression. A few selected letters out 
of hundreds pertaining to this period bear testimony to 
this fact. 
To Martin Wood 
April 4, 1897 
The fact is that had Englishmen any such or even a 
tenth of our grievances, they would not only have spoken 
hundred times harder words but ... would have gone to 
hard deeds. 
To Romesh Dutt 
July 5, 1903 
The time is come when an agitation must be begun for 
self-government under British paramountcy. The work 
will be slow, but every effort needs to be concentrated 
on this purpose. 
To Wacha 


July 27, 1905 

We are not yet quite prepared to bite, it is true, unless 

the vice of the rule so much intensifies as to lead people 

to nihilism. But our present weapon is to bark as loudly 

as we can and as frequently as possible. The demand 

that we must have self government must be ever present 
and roaring all over India. 

To Hyndman 

October 1, 1904 

In cur work, one factor is very necessary—Englishmen 

themselves to denounce the evils of the present system. 
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One Englishman like you denouncing the system will 
» produce more influence in the minds of the British 
public. .. 
Hyndman to Dadabhai 

February 2, 1905 

Whether you survive me, or I you, it is certain that so 

long as my pen can write and my tongue can speak, the 

many scores of millions who are being ground down to 

death under our merciless rule will not lack a champion, 

such as he is, in this country. I live now in the hope of 
seeing the overthrow of our infamous system. 


To Sir George Birdwood 
December 30, 1904 . 
You think that, had we been closer in earlier days, you 
might have made me a Conservative. Perhaps it might 


_have been the other way, and I might have made youa 
Radical ! : 


To The Right Reverend Henry Codman Potter 
May 14, 1900 
In a telegram from New York you are reported to have 
said, at a meeting held at the Chamber of Commerce, 
that ‘the famine was in one sense due to good govern- 
ment. Great Britain had stopped tribal warfare and 
slaughter and, in consequence, population increased’. 
This, Sir, is the usual Anglo-Indian romance. The real- 
ity is quite different—namely, that the fundamental 
cause of ‘the extreme poverty’ of Indians, with its natural 
consequences of famines, plagues, and every kind of 
misery, is the destructive system of government of a 
bleeding foreign domination. 


Bishop of New York to Dadabhai 

May 28, 1900 
I do not find myself in agreement with the position you 
maintain with reference to the English occupancy of 
India. There was no order, nor safety for life or property, 
nor freedom of person in India until England went there. 
As a native Indian of high rank recently said to me in 
Madras, ‘We have all that you Americans fought for— 
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life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ; and if British 
power were to take itself away from India tomorrow, - 
we should have bloodshed, chaos and internecine war- 
fares in endless varieties’. I confess, for myself, that the 
people who are saved from these things should, in my 
judgment, pay the bill for them. 


Dadabhai to Bishop of New York 
Jnne 10, 1900 


Bath you and the Madrasi gentleman do not seem to 
have studied and considered the other side. I must saya 
few words of facts with reference to your statement that 
‘we should pay the bill’. We should pay for having been 
forced to pay every farthing (excepting a very few part 
payments for very shame) for all the wars and other cir- 
cumstances from the very beginning of the English 
-connection, for building up and maintaining the British 
Indian Empire entirely at our own cost and mainly with 
our blood ..with the reward of being reduced to helotry 
and beggary! We should pay for bleeding us and carrying 
away clean out of the country hundreds of millions and 
‘continue to drain incessantly and unceasingly, or we 
should pay for what the Viceroys and Famine Commis- 
sioners sanction .., We should pay for impoverishing us 
to an extent to which probably no nation has impover- 
ished another ! We should pay for all the consequences 
of such ‘other improvements’ as famines, plagues... 
and a chronic state of starvation ...! We should pay for 
the security of our property which, in the most ingenious, 
scientific and unseen way, is taken away from us by the 
protectors ! We should pay for the security of our lives, 
which are not left worth living, by providing us with 
starvation, famines, pestilence, etc. ! We should pay for 
the full liberty we enjoy to starve and perish...! We 
should pay for official Europeans bleeding us, and non- 

- Official Europeans exploiting our land and jabour and 
natural resources. ..! In short, we should pay for a des- 
tructive and dishonourable system of government viola- 
ting Acts of Parliament and the most solemn pledges 
that ever a people gave to another. 
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To J. N. Tata 

September 16, 1902 
Is it not possible for you ro raise the million you want 
from the Indian Princes ? To me it is a matter of grief that 
you should become the instrument of enabling foreigners 
to carry away the natural wealth of India with the only 
benefit of some thousands of Indians earning a liveli- 
hood. To my mind, it is a great injury to India. I would 
rather that this wealth remained buried than that it 
should be carried away by other people... I hope you 

will take it in the spirit in which I am writting it. 


Tata explained that he would be only too willing to fol- 
low Dadabhai’s advice if Indian friends could help him in 
raising the required capital in British India and the Indian 
States at about the same rate of interest which he would 
have to pay in England. Dadabhai worked whole-heartedly 
in that direction. 


I am so glad (wrote Tata an February 20, 1903) that 
once more I have your support in my Iron and Steel pro- 
ject. I will not conceal from you my belief that in order to 
accomplish what both you and I hold desirable—namely, 
starting Iron Works with as far as possible Indian capital 
wholly—TI shall need all the powerful support that men in 
your position and with recognized service to our country 
can extend. Things are still in an experimental Stage ; 
my experts are working, and I am determined not to 
invite subscriptions of capital, until by a trial-plant, 
costing something like 4 or 5 lakhs, I have felt sure of 
success, 


It was not given to the greatest Indian industrialist of the 
day to see the results of his splendid scheme to raise India 
to the status of one of the greatest industrial countries of 
the world. He died before the scheme had passed through 
the experimental stage. When, thowever, it materialized, 
and when capital was invited from the public (August 1907), 
the Tata offices in Bombay were besieged from early 
morning till late at night by crowds of investors. At. the 
end of three weeks every rupee of the entire capital requir- 
ed at the time was contributed by Indian investors. 
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To Wacha 
October \9, 1905 
I hope the Bengalees wiil keep up the Boycott Move- 
ment-—-and will now be awakened to the necessity of tak- 
ing their Industries in their own hands and by their own 
capital. This Swadeshi movement must have proved very 
advantageous to the Bombay mills. The home consump- 
tion of India alone ought to supply an immense market 
for all that the mills can produce. I wonder whether 
Laneashire being boycotted will retaliate by not provid- 
ing India with machinery for new mills and repairs 
for old ones. Can India undertake to start factories 
to prepare the machinery ? 
To Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
April 16, 1897 
Ihave read with much grief that some unfortunate 
collision has taken place between the Government and 
the Sarvajanik Sabha. It is a misfortune; we in our 
political condition cannot afford that an institution, built 
up by the efforts of the Poona people for more than a 
generation should be swept away in a breath... 1 hope 
you wil] do all you can to save the Sabha. 
To Surendranath Banerjea 
August 23, 1900 
J wish to write to you, and I am writing the same to 
Mr Motilal Ghose, that I am grieved to note the 
differences that are going on between the Patrika and 
the Bengalee. We cannot afford such quarrelling among. 
ourselves. 


CHAPTER XXxXI 
INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Durinc the middle of the nineteenth century South Africa 
was the El Dorado of European settlers. They had all that 
they wanted, but the local labour was unsatisfactory. The 
British planters of Natal, therefore, approached the Govern- 
ment of India for facilities in obtaining Indian labour. The 
first batch of indenturned labourers from Calcutta and 
Madras reached Natal on November 16, 1860. On that day 
was sown the seed of disunion and discord between the 
European and Indian population throughout South Africa. 


With the indentured labourers went petty Indian traders 
and their free servants to Natal, the Transvaal, the Orange 
Free State, and Cape Colony. Simple in their mode of life, 
they generally flourished. Most of the indentured labourers 
set up, after having served their terms, as agriculturists, 
small craftsmen, or traders. This was not, however, what 
the white colonists had looked for. They had merely called 
for labourers who should drudge for them perpetually, or 
leave the country after a stipulated period. ‘If India con- 
tinued to pour into the Colony even a few thousands every 
year where would they stand within a few years? ‘Away 
with the Asiatics !’ became their watchword. 

Some of them suggested the compulsory repatriation of 
the indentured labourers ; others advocated the imposition 
of a heavy annual capitation tax at the end of the first term 
of five years, so as to force them back under indenture. 
The Government of India, however, would not listen to 
such iniquitous proposals, and Natal, being a Crown 
Colony, could not easily secure the consent of the British 
Government to any measure infringing the rights of Indians 
as British citizens. A movement was, therefore, set on 
foot to attain responsible goveroment, which was eventually 
conferred on Natal in 1893. 

In the Transvaal there was a similar movement to shut 


a 
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out Indians. It being an independent Republic, some of the 
leading Indians approached President Kruger. He would 
not so much as admit them to his house. British citizenship 
had no value in this Republic. There was then in existence 
a treaty between the Boers and the British, known as the 
London Convention, which provided for equal treatment in 
the eye of the law for al! persons residing in the Republic 
save and except natives of the place. Despite this treaty, 
in the year 1885, a very drastic law was rushed through the 
Volksraad, which required every Indian settling in the 
Republie for purposes of trade to register, on payment of 
£25. It also debarred Indians from holding land. The 
registration fee was subsequently reduced to £3 ; the clause 
disqualifying Indians from holding landed property was also 
removed, but it was provided that Indians could acquire 
fixed property only in such locations, as were set apart 
specially for their residence by the Transvaal Government. 
The locations selected for these ‘untouchables’ were situated 
away from the towns, with no water supply, no sanitary 
conveniences, no lighting arrangements. Trade jealousy was 
the main cause of such treatment, but it was sought to be 
justified on ‘urgent sanitary grounds’. 


The treatment given to Indians in the Orange Free State 
was worse. A stringent law provided that no Indian could, 
on any account, hold fixed property, or carry on mercantile 
or farming busines, or enjoy franchise rights in the State. 
In exceptional cases, however, the authorities were gracious- 
ly pleased to allow an Indian to reside there as a labourer 
or as a hotel waiter. 


In Cape Colony, too, certain disabilities were attached to 
Indians. For instance, their children could not attend 
public schools. There were no restrictions as to trade and 
ownership of land for a long time, but in 1892 all coloured 
people, including British Indians,]were deprived by legisla- 
tion of their civic rights and privileges. 


‘There was then no political or spiritual agitator to rouse 
the entire Indian community, agaiast the deprivation of civil 
liberties and the imposition of disabilities repugnant to the 
spirit of British law. Nevertheless, some of the Indians 
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resident in the Colonies had sufficient self-respect to resist 
such encroachments on their rights of citizenship, Dada- 
“bhai took up the matter with Lord Rippon, who was then 
Colonial Secretary. 


Indian merchants in Natal and the Transvaal also sent 
cablegram, and sought Dadabhai’s help to secure the Queen 
: Empress’s intervention in protection of her Indian subjects. 
Other letters followed concerning the position of Indian 
subjects in the South African Republic and the Orange Free 
State. Dadabhai faithfully passed on all communications 
?to Lord Ripon with a request that he would do his best to 
do justice to the aggrieved parties. It was a matter which 
required delicate handling. Transvaal was not British 
territory. The South African Republic being an independ- 
ent State, the matter was one which could only be dealt 
with by negotiation. At the same time, Lord Ripon, was 
making all possible diplomaticefforts to bring pressure on 
the South African authorities. In a letter, dated February 
22, he asked Dababhai to point out to the petitioners that 
. the good offices of Her Majesty’s High Commissioner for 
South Africa had been repeatedly exercised on behalf of 
the British Indian merchants in the South African Republic 
and the Orange Free State, and that it was the desire of 
Government that the Queen’s Indian subjects should be 
treated upon a footing of equality with all her other subjects. 
The South African authorities were not, however, ina mood 
to listen until there appeared on the scene a sagacious leader 
who taught his countrymen in that far-off land, powerless 
as they were, the secret of the efficacy of soul-force in 
winning a victory for the Truth, without recourse to violence. 
It was a purely professional visit which took Mahatma 
Gandhi from India to South Africa in April 1893. The 
hardships he encountered during the journey on railway 
trains, the indignities to which he was subjected, and even 
the assults made on him, all because he was an Indian, so 
disgusted him that his first impulse was to quit the country 
forthwish. But what about the professional engagement ? 
Could he return without ‘fulfilling it? While he was still 
undecided, he was pushed out of the train one night by a 
European police constable at Maritzburg. Late that night 
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he came to the conclusion that it would be a cowardly act 

to hasten back to India. He, therefore proceeded to. 
Pretoria, pocketing further insults, and attended to his 

professional work. 

Just as he was preparing to return to India, early in the 
year 1894, Gandhiji found that the Government of Natal 
was about to introduce a Bill to disfranchise Indians. He . 
advised them to resist strongly such an encroachment on 
their rights. ‘Stay and help us’, they prayed. The same 
night he drew up a petition to be presented to the Legislat- 
ive Ceuncil. Then he founded the Natal Indian Congress, 
and carried on an agitation not only in South Africa but 
also in England against the iniquities of the authorities. 
Weekly letters were written to Dadabhai, as member and 
to Weddenburn, as Chairman, of the British Comniittee of 
the Indian National Congress. 

The first letter (July 5, 1894), written by Gandhiji to 
Dadabhai embodied a strikingly modest personal explan- 
ation. 

I am yet inexperienced and young and therefore. 
quite liable to make mistakes. The responsibility 
undertaken is quite out of proportion to my ability. 
{ am doing this without any remuneration. So you 
will see that I have not taken the matter up, which is 
beyond my ability, in order to enrich myself at the 
expense of the Indians. I am the only available person 
who can handle the question. You will, therefore, 
oblige me very greatly if you will kindly direct and 
guide me and make necessary suggestions which shalk 
be received as from a father to his child. 

Several traders and their lawyers also wrote to Dadabhai, 
soliciting his intervention in cases of hardship, and he 
scrupulously attended to allsuch complaints. On August 29, 
1895, a deputation organized by the British Committee of 
the Indian National Congress waited upon Joseph Chamb- 
erlain at the Colonial Office. Dadabhai had drawn up, for 
the occasion, astatement of grievances and circulated copies. - 
of it broadcast. The Colonial Secretary promised to make 
and, if necessary, to repeat representations to the Transvaal 
Government and do whatever was possible. For two years 
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Dadabhai had been in constant communication with the 
authorities, but with very little practical result. Eventually 
,came a letter from Downing Street (November 13, 1897) 
to the effect that the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Mr Chamberlain, was not prepared to advise Her Majesty 
to exercise the powers of disallowance with respect to the 
Natal Acts regarding franchise, but that he was in com- 
munication with the Government of Natal on the subject 
of preservation of the rights of those Indians who were 
already resident in the Colony when the Immigration Act 
was passed. By this time Gandhiji had returned to India 
and apprised the public of the condition of their fellow 
countrymen in South Africa. His pamphlet on the subject 
and his speeches in Bombay, Poona, Madras, and Calcutta 
created a profound impression, and the whole case was 
presented to lord George Hamilton in December 1896 in 
a memorial drawn up by Pherozeshah Mehta. 


It did not, however, stop the legislative machines in 
South Africa from turning out piece after piece of legisla- 
tion fastening fresh legal disabilities on the Indians residing 
in the land. - 

Dadabhai felt that his role in this affair was mainly that 
of a postman carrying letters from the South African cor- 
respondents to the British authorities, but he was more 
than a letter-carrier ; he was an indefatigable advocate, as 
well Nota single opportunity was lost to urge on the 
British authorities to do everything possible in the matter. 
They, on the other hand, pleaded justification for their 
policy of drift on the ground that whatever they might do 
might be undone by the Colonies soon afterwards, as they 
were to obtain self-government very shortly, It was eharac- 
teristic of Gandhiji that, despite such experience, he 
raised a Stretcher Bearer Corps for service with the Natal 
troops, when the Zulu rebellion broke out in 1906. The 
crops consisting of twentyfive men was on active service 
for a month, when telegrams and letters poured in asking 
Gandhiji to proceed at once to the Transvaal, which had 
become the storm centre of South Africa. He hastened to 
‘ohannesburg and wrote to Dadabhai_ several letters 

~garding developments. Dadabhai ploddingly passed on 
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all communications to Lord Elgin, who had succedded 
Chamberlain as Colonial Secretary, with fervent appeals 
for equitable treatment. Meanwhile storm clouds were 
gathering over the horizon. The Indian community in 
South Africa was indignant on perusing the draft Asiatic 
Law Amendment .Ordinance published in the Transvaal 
Government Gazette Extraordinary of August 22. It requir- 
ed every Indian, man, woman or child of eight years or 
upwards, entitled to reside in the Transvaal, to register his 
or her name with the Registrar of Asiatics and to take out 
acertificate of registration. The Registrar was to note 
down important marks of identification upon the applic- 
ant’s person, and to take his finger and thumb impressions. 
Failure to apply for registration was made an offence 
punishable with fine, imprisonment or deportation, within 
the discretion of the Court. 

Outrageous as was the requisition for the, registration of 
women and children, the requirements regarding complete 
finger-prints, as though they were criminals, was the most 
abnoxious. ‘If any one came forward to demand a certifi- 
cate from my wife’, said one of the prominent members of - 
the Indian community in the Transvaal, ata meeting held 
to discuss the situation, I would shoot himon the spot and 
take the consequences’. It was resolved not to submit to 
the Ordiance if it became law and to start Passive Resist- 
ance, should all constitutional remedies fail. A deputation 
consisting of Gandhiji and H.O. Ally of Ali Brothers & 
Co., proceeded to England. They met Dadabhai and 
through him were introduced to the British Committee of 
the Congress. 

A first-class crisis had arisen. Tired of submitting fruit- 
less petitions, Dadabhai welcomed the decision of the 
Indians in South Africa to offer passive resistence to the 
Transvaal Government. He advised the two delegates how 
they could secure the co-operation of British and Indian 
friends in obtaining redress, if possible, by constitutional 
means. The deputation waited on Lord Elgin and Lord 
Morley, who were, however, notina position to comfort 
them with anything more concréte than asurances. Before 
leaving England, the delegates entertained at breakfast 
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Dadabhai and other British friends who had helped them 
in their work. They also sent him a special letter, thanking 
him for his presence at the deputation to Lord Elgin in 
spite of the inclemency of the weather, and for the great 
support he had given to their cause. 

The Asiatic Registration Act was rushed through all its 
stages at a single siting of the Transvaal Parliament on 
March 21, 1907. It was to take effect from July 1, 1907, 
and Gandhiji had little time to think of anything except 
the historic struggle on which the Indian Community was 
to embark under his leadership. 


Dadabhai took the earliest opportunity to stir the whole 
of India to do everything possible to end the troubles of 
their unhappy brethren in those Colonies. ‘I recommend 
your serious notice’, he said in his presidential address to 
the Calcutta Congress, ‘the treatment of British Indians in 
South Africa’. India, too, kept for years the South African 
problem in the forefront. 


It is a remarkable evidence of the value which the British 
Indian community in South Africa attached to Dadabhai’s 
services in the agitation that had been carried on in England 
onits behalf that even when failing health had compelled 
him to live the life of a recluse at Versova, the Transvaal 
Indians approached him in July 1909 for his lead ‘as the 
father of the Indian Nation that is to be’. They presented 
to him a petition and through him appealed to the whole 
of India for support to their petitions for the removal of 
the colour-bar. Dadabhai had interviews with Mr Polak 
who brought with him the letter of the British Indian - 
Association to the Grand Old Man. A public meeting was 
held in Bombay on September 14, 1909. Dadabhai could 
not attend it, but in a message he said: ‘I have all along 
sympathized deeply with the troubles of our countrymen in 
South Africa and the present meeting has my fullest 
sympathy in its objects’. 

Those troubles, indeed, preyed heavily on his mind. In 
his letters to friends and public messages he referred to them 
now and again, and in his eighty-ninth birthday message to 
the people he expressed his ‘deep concern at the indifferent - 
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way’ in which the Imperial Government had been treating 
the question. 


At last, the orderly, non-voilent and chivalrous manner 
in which the stupendous struggle was carried on by the 
soldiers of the Satyagraha army extorted the admiration 
even of the authorities whom they were fighting. They 
recanted in the middle of the year 1914: the dispute was 
settled to the satisfaction of the forces of Satyagraha. 
Dadabhai saw in it ample justification for his life-long 
contention that there is no such thing on this earth as a 
settled fact and that persistent agitation in a good cause 
must wéar out all obstacles. The victorious general of the 
Satyagraha campaign returned to India, little dreaming 
that within a short time he was to be the hero of still more 
stupendous Satyagraha struggles in his own motherland ! 


CHAPTER XXXII 
NORTH LAMBETH 


AFTER he had given his evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission, Dadabhai thought it was time he should look 
round for a constituency. An invitation came from South 
Hackney in March 1899, but. sufficient evidence of 
prospects for success was not forthcoming. - 


In June 1901 Dadabhai went to North Lambeth at the 
invitation of the Liberal and Radical Association of that 
constituency. On August 29 the Secretary of the Political 
Council of the local Liberal and Radical Clubinformed him 
that the Council had unanimously adopted him as their 
candidate for the Parliamentary division of North Lambeth. 
On the same day the Secretary of the North Lambeth Branch 
of the National Democratic League reported to him that the 
League had unanimously adopted him as their candidate. 
He was also adopted as Parliamentary candidate for the 
constituency at a conference of delegates from nineteen 
Industrial, Trade Unionist, and Temperance organizations, 


The prospects seemed rosy, but Dadabhai soon discovered 
that difficulties similar to those encountered at Central Fins- 
bury were to dog his footsteps in this constituency also. 
There was a split in the North Lambeth Liberal and Radical 
Association. Some favoured W. Wightman, a local cand- 
idate; others backed Dadabhai. At a Meeting of the 
Association, on November 26, the names of both Wightman 
and Naoroji were submitted. Sixty-six votes were cast in 
Dadabhai’s favour against fifty-nine for Wightman. In his 
letter communicating the result the Secretary to the 
Association pointed out that the selection should not be 
considered final until ratified at a «subsequent meeting by 
at least a two-thirds vote of the members present and 
confirmed by a public meeting called for that purpose. 


Within a fortnight there were fresh developments. To 
cut a long story short, what had happened at central Fins- 
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bury, happened in Lambeth. On April 10, Dadabhai receiv- 
ed a letter from the Secretary of the Association, inquiring 
whether he would submit his claims to the Liberal Whip, 
Herbert Gladstone, ‘for the purpose of arbitration by three 
gentlemen appointed by him, one of whom should be a 
Labour Member’. Dadabhai refused. Absolutely unpert- 
urbed, Dadabhai went his way, making a house to house 
canvass. Advancing age made no difference to him. If any- 
thing, he appeared to get more virile and more militant as 
he grew older. 


Whes the time for the elections was drawing near, Wight- 
man died but the opposition to Dadabhai still continued. 
The hostile members of the Liberal and Radical Associa- 
tion were bent upon bringing another Liberal candidate 
into the field. It was a ruthless attempt to rob Dadabhai 
of the fruit of his long and arduous toil in the constituency. 
Martin Wood appealed to the Central Liberal organization 
at Westminster not to allow such iniquitous proceedings 
at North Lambeth. The Council of the Liberal and Radical 
Club also sent a deputation to headquarters to point out 
that Dadabhai had been already in the field on the party 
ticket and that the London Liberal Federation should 
deprecate any attempt to put forward a new ‘official’ can- 
didate. The Lambeth Association was thereupon asked to 
accept Dadabhai as its sole candidate. Corrie Grant, the 
Chairman of the Federation, specially attended a meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Association to urge this 
line of action, but he found that even at the risk of splitting 
the vote, Dadabhai’s opponents were determined to go 
forward. Horatio Myer, a bedstead manufacturer, who 
had a long record of civic service as well as a long purse, 
was selected as Parliamentary candidate. 


Dadabhai’s address to the electors was issued on January 
4, ‘lama labour man in the truest sense of the word’, he 
said, and when I was in Parliament, I supported the labour 
cause, which is also the Liberal cause and the cause of the 
whole community. I am in accord with the programme of 
the principal Labour organizaticns’. 


The electors, however, showed that they were more con- 
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cerned about their local wants than the needs of India. 
They returned Myer to Parliament. He received 2,162 
votes, against 733 votes polled by Dadabhai. 

How gracefully he took his defeat is shown by the 
following observation in the South London Press (January 
20): 


Mr Naoroji is generous. Questioned as to the result of 
the North Lambeth election, he remarked that he had 
nothing to say xcept that he was pleased that a Liberal 
had won the seat, 


. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
CALCUTTA CONGRESS 


Tue time for the twenty-second session af the Congress was 
drawing near. It was an occasion for stock-taking. With 
the coming of age of the national political organization of 
the country, had India obtained her birth-right ? If not, did 
not the ‘mendicant policy’ of the elders stand condemned 
as barren? That at any rate, was the opinion of young 
India. A conflict, therefore, arose over the question of 
ideals and methods of work. Young India demanded a 
proper constitution and a vitalizing programme for the 
Congress—a reconstitution of the political life of the 
country. The ‘old-world politicians’, paid no heed to this 
demand. It was, however, not a mere emotional conflict ; 
it was essentially an intellectual conflict, a conflict of 
ideology. Self-government under British paramountcy was 
the goal of the old school ; the ideal ‘of the new school was 
national autonomy, freedom from all foreign control. 


This antithesis between the viewpoints of the two sections 
showed a revolutionary change in the mind of the people. 
Indeed, for the rulers, it marked a dangerous phase in the 
political education of the country, and it caused no little 
concern among official circles and the European community 
generally. For a long period the British and the Anglo- 
Indian Press had affected supreme unconcern about the 
manifestations of political unrest in India, but they could 
not now ignore the striking change that had come over the 
country. The ranks of the national party had been: reinforc- 
ed by discontented youths as to whose temper there could be 
little doubt. The fulminations of the Congress,though prov- 
oking, had been practically harmless. Despite twenty-one 
years of hard and apparently vain patriotic toil, its leaders 
and members as a class had amazingly adhered to its funda- 


- mental principles of loyalty and constitutional methods. In 
-that sort of agitation there was no menace to British 
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supremacy. But the young rebels were 


blow to that supremacy. 


determined to givea 


There was, however, no desire as yet, except among a 
handful of revolutionaries, to appeal to force. That would 
have been suicidal. There was, however, such a weapon as 


boycott to which, thought the young enthusiasts, they could 
safely resort—boycott of British goods and, if need be, of 


Such was the confict between 
moderates and the extremists, as they 


the year 1906. The question which t, 


the 


two sections—the 
were called, during 


hen agitated them most 


was: who should be the President of the Congress for that 
year? The elders were in danger of bei 


Bengal delegates, the extremis; 


1 Gangadhar Tilak, who had s 
his fight for freedom. The Ben 


ts, fa 


vou 


ing swamped by the 
Ting the selection of 


uffered imprisonment in 
gal leaders, Surendranath 


€qualled authority, and who was revered throughout the 
land. The weather-beaten pilot, over whose head thestorms 
of no less than eighty-one years had Swept, did not for a 
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ardour and optimism of youth, he promptly replied that he 
would accept the office. 


Even from the point of view of the extremists, no more 
felicitous selection could have been made. Not merely be- 
cause in Dadabhai the congress had secured a President of 
ripe experience, but also because he occupied a position much 
nearer the advanced wing of the Congress than any one of 
the moderate party. He was neither a moderate, nor an 
extremist, he had never hesitated to speak freely in the 
language,of his heart and he was not the man to lower the 
standard with a view to placating one side or the other. 
After the repressive regime of Lord Curzon, his words in- 
variably breathed fire. He had already asserted and could 
assert over again what the extremists had been urging. True, 
he was one of those who still believed in a constitutional 
struggle for progressive expansion of political freedom and 
whose ambition stopped short at placing India on a level 
with the self-governing colonies. But he was no longer the 
same submissive supplicant that he was in his earlier years, 
praying for justice before the bar of British public opinion. 


In the course of several speeches Dadabhai had urged, for 
more than three years, that self-government alone could 
bring prosperity to any country. Once more in his message 
to Gokhale, on the eve of the 1905 Congress, he had assert- 
ed that no palliatives of any kind whatever, no mere 
alteration and tinkering of the mechanical machinery of 

_administtation can or will do any good at all... 


Simultaneoesly with the official invitation, Dadabhai 
received a letter of welcome from Motilal Ghose—rather 
tear-stained, for with the note of welcome was blended a 
wail concerning the woes of Bengal. Giving a recital of 
the arbitrary acts of Government he related in what an 
excited state of mind the people of Bengal were at the 
moment and pointed out how sharp the deplorable cleavage 
between the two factions was. It required considerable 
courage to step into the breach ; the chances of reconcilia- 

_ tion were remote, but Dadabhai “had already agreed to 
" enter the arena of the strife. He definitely arranged to 
leave London on November 29. 
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The Calcutta Congress was the largest political gathering 
witnessed in India. The address of welcome delivered by 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghose was typical of the views of the 
advanced section of Congressmen. He Stoutly defended 
Swadeshi and Boycott. The keynote of Dadabhai’s address 
was Swaraj. He had been claiming it for some years past 
as the only solution for the ills of India. That was, how- 
ver, the first occasion when the demand was made from 
the Congress platform, and it thrilled the audience and the 
whole country from end to end. It was time, said Dada- 
bhai, that they should carefully consider what the Position 
of Indians then was and what their future should be. 

Were they British citizens or not?/The moment Indians 

Came under the British flag, they became free British 

citizens and their rights as such were beyond question. 

They had every reason to claim all British rights as 

their birth-right and also as tights solemnly pledged to 

them. Just as the administration of the United Kingdom 
in all services, departments and details was in the hands 
of the people of that country, so should it be in India. 

As in the United Kingdom and the Colonies all taxation 


should it be in India, and the financial relations between 
England and India must be adjusted on a footing of 
equality. 

We do not ask any favours (he added). We want only 
justice. The whole matter can be comprised in one word—— 
‘Self-government‘, or Sawraj, like that of the United 


Kingdom or the Colonies. } 

The whole machinery of Indian government could not 
certainly be broken up and the system of self-government 
introduced all at once. The time had, however, arrived for 
the transfer to begin. 

Since my early efforts, he added, I must say that I have 
felt so many disappointments as would be sufficient to 
break any heart and lead one to despair and even, Tam 
afraid, to rebel... But'I have not despaired . . . Within 
the short life that may be yet vouchsafed to me, I hope 
to see a loyal, honest, honourable, and conscientious 
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adoption of the policy ofself-government for India—and 
a beginning made at once towards that end. 


Turning then to the burning questions of the day, Dada- 
bhai condemned the Béngal partition as a ‘bad blunder for 
England’. He hoped it would yet be rectified. Swadeshi 
was not anew thing. It had existed in Bombay for many 
years past. ‘I ama free trader’, he added. ‘I am a member, 
and in the Executive Committee of the Cobden Club for 
twenty years, and yet I say that Swadeshi is a forced neces- 
sity for India in its unnatural economic muddle. As long 
as the economic condition remains unnatural and impover- 
ishing ... the talk of applying economic laws to the condi- 
tion of India is adding insult to injury’.. Then followed a 
fervent appeal for a thorough political union among people 
of all creeds and classes. 


It was meant to be, and was really, a conciliatory speech. 
There was not a word in it which was in any sense inflam- 
matory. Strongly controversial topics such as the question 
of Swadeshi were disposed of in a few sentences ; the boy- . 
cott was not even mentioned. For once, the usual language 
of the heart was not there. The air was, therefore, loud with 
debate as to where Dadabhai stood and how far he would 
allow the advanced party to proceed. That party had by no 
means got what it wanted. There was scarcely anything in 
the address to bridge the gulf between the two parties. In- 
stead of recommending any change in methodsand tactics, 
the President had once more adjured his countrymen to put 
their faith in the British people’s sense of justice and fair- 
play, and to tread the same old path which, it seemed, led 
nowhere. On the other hand, the moderates. were pleased. 
The demand for Swaraj under British paramountcy, temper- 
ed with advice to persevere in the same old path of con- 
stitutional agitation, vindicated the attitude taken up by the 
members of the old school. The Bengalee hailed the 
Presidential address as the political gospel of the new era. 


"There were violent scenes at the Subjects Committee 
meeting over the refusal to submit resolutions for extending 
boycott all over India. Some of the extremists left the meet- 
ing, headed by Bepin Chandra Pal and Khaparde. There 
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was, for a while, jubilation in the anti-Congress camp, but 
those who welcomed the split were amazed to find a display 
of an unanimity at the Congress session. There was heated 
discussion, no doubt, on the resolution moved by Ambica 
Charan Muzamdar, seconded by Pal, that the boycott move- 
ment, inaugurated in Bengal, by way of protest against the 
partition of that Province, ‘was and is legitimate’. The 
extremists put their own interpretation on the resolution, 
claiming that it applied to the whole country, and the 
moderates interpreted it as confined to Bengal only, 

A united front had, however, to be presented. Tilak had 
the patriotism and the statesmanship to realize it, Despite 
his disappointment, he struck a refreshing note of unity, 
Supporting the Swadeshi resolution, he said he was glad 
that they had arrived at a satisfactory solution, because 
their Anglo-Indian friends had predicted that ‘the twenty. 
second Congress would meet with premature death immedi- 
ately after the attainment of the age of majority. The 
prediction, however, had been falsified under the able, 
impartial, and judicious guidance of the veteran leader in 
the Chair. All differences, continued Tilak, had been 
squared ; both parties had approached the question in a 
spirit of conciliation and met halfway. 


12 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
RETURN HOME 


Tue split in the Congress camp was for the time being 
healed, the Congress session was brought to a peaceful 
termination. It was the general opinion that the difficult 
mission, courageously undertaken by Dadabhai, had been 
creditabaly accomplished. With that satisfaction he returned 
to London, on February 8, to continue his fight for freedom, 
but the strain had been too great for a frame enfeebled by 
the wear and tear of more than fifty years of strenuous 
public life. He was no longer the same young man at 
eighty-one that he was before he had embraked on that 
mission. 

‘I am in the best of health’, was Dadabhai’s reply toa 
question put to him by a repesentative of the Tribune who 
had called on him on his birthday on September 4, 1906. 
‘Iam a little uncomfortable at having to wear a Russel-cord 
coat when I would prefer a muslin jacket, with a shirt of 
the same material. Otherwise I should love this heat, which 
is reminiscent of my own country’. 

To what do you attribute your good condition ? (asked 
the journalist). 

To life-long abstinence (said Dadabhai), to avoiding 
tobacco, to eschewing spices and condiments and to 
working hard. I breakfast at 8-30. Then I write at home 
until it is time to go to the office. From 11 until 7-45 I 
labour there, after which I dine. I walk for about an 
hour and then continue my work until midnight. My 
correspondence with India is enormous. 

That youthful vigour and energy had gone—gone never 
to return again. Soon after his arrival in London he was 
prostrated by an attack of bronchitis, which caused great 
anxiety to his friends. There was a slight recovery in the 
first week of March; on April 26 India announced the cheer- 
_ ing news that the patient had greatly improved in health. A 
. change at Bexhill-on-Sea led to further improvement. His 
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medical advisers were however, of opinion, and it was also 
the wish of his British friends, that he should retire from 
public life and spend his last days in his motherland, there 
to be supported by the tenderness and care of his dear ones 
and cheered by the love and blessings of his countrymen. 


Dadabhai, however, felt that his work for his country had 
not yet been completed. He had just launched a fresh 
crusade for obtaining self-government, and he was loath to 
leave his place in the fighting line before a single decisive 
battle had been won. 


Dadabhai was removed toa nursing home in South Nor- 
wood, Here he gradually gained strength and was bearing 
up as well as he could for the long journey. The strong will- 
power, serene disposition, and buoyant spirit, which had 
sustained him in all his struggles, displayed themselves at 
their best during this illness. On October 11, the day fixed 
for commencing the journey, the sun shone brightly with 
the warmth of a mid-September day. Dadabhai was taken 
in an easy running motor car to Tilbury, and transferred 
to his berth in the S. S. Moldavia. The members of the 
London Indian Society had assembled there to present to 
him a farewell address, Although Dadabhai had stood the 
fatigue well, it would have been an ordeal for him to receive 
and reply to the address. It was, therefore, received by his 
grandson, Jal Naoroji, on his behalf. 


Although Dadabhai was leaving England for good, the 
members of the Society wished that he should continue to 
be its President. Dadabhai would not consent. They then 
asked him to allow his name to be associated with the Society 
as Honorary President. Dadabhai agreed, but not without 
hesitation. He had seen young Indians in Engiand drawn 
into something like a spirit of revolt. He had met in Calcutta 
several ardent young exponents of the gospel of violence, 
They looked upon violence as the only effective weapon of 
Political protest. Dadabhai feared that that gospel would 
spread throughout India and that it would also captivate 
Indians resident in England. It was quite possible that 
youths stirred by the new'doctrines, subversive of the policy 
of non-violence he had always advocated, would capture the 
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Society. He unburdened his mind to his suecessor, J. M. 
Parikh, and told him that the moment the Society counten- 
anced voilence, his name should be removed from its roll. 
‘My honour’, said he, ‘is in your hands’. 

With these parting words quietly disappered from English 
public life the illustrious Indian who had spent himself in 
his country’s service. During half acentury he had incessant- 
ly grappled with hard facts and figures concerning the woe- 
ful condition of his country and presented them to the 
British public, as none before him had done, and had done 
everything possible to bring England and India together. 
A glowing tribute paid to him by Wedderburn on the 
occasion was accorded a prominent place in the Daily 
News of October 17. ; 


After a fairly comfortable voyage, Dadabhai reached 
Aden on November 8, where he had a conversation with the 
leading citizens of Aden. His health, however, seemed to 
give way during the voyage from Aden to Bombay ; alb 
demonstrations to greet him at the Apollo Bunder had, 
therefore, to be abandoned, and he was taken quietly from 
the docks to his residence at Versova. 


The first greeting Dadabhai received, as soon as the steam- 
er entered the Bombay harbour, was from the Governor 
of Bombay, Sir George Clarke (afterwards Lord Sydenham). 
It cheered him up. During the second week of January the 
people of India heard with great satisfaction that Dadabhai 
had completely recovered from his illness. With the return 
of bodily strength his mind became active and alert as be- 
fore. He did a lot of reading throughout the day, insisted 
on attending personally to all correspondence and pored 
over newspapers for hours together to keep himself acqua~ 
inted with what was happening in the world generally and 
in India particularly. 

The eighty-fourth year of the Grand Old Man was an 
occasion for special thanksgiving. The veteran who had 
passed through a critical illness had been spared to spend the 
closing years of his life in his native land. He wasin excel- 
lent health, was receiving visitofs in the afternoon, going 
out for a drive every evening and enjoying reading books 
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and newspapers and writing letters to his friends in India 
and England. ‘Dadabhai Day’ was, therefore, celebrated 
' with more than usual enthusiasm ail over India. On this 
occasion also, the first to send him his greetings was 
Sir George Clarke. ‘I hope’, said he, ‘you will be spared 
to see the passing of some of the clouds which darken the 
Indian sky and threaten the peaceful progress of the 
people’. Dadabhai in return expressed his belief that the 
clouds would disperse and that a change for the better 
would take place if the necessary reforms were undertaken 
in time, restoring that faith in’ British justice wkich he 
always had and which he prayed India might ‘always have 
good cause to cherish’. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
RADIANT IN RETIREMENT 


TurouGHout the year 1908 the bark of Indian politics was 
drifting in stormy waters. There was a definite split in the 
Congresss camp, and the national organization was in im- 
minent danger of being completely captured by the extrem- 
ist section. Two different types of unrest combined to 
unnerve the authorities—one, the unrest of loyal subjects 
dissatisfied with Government for their failure to discharge 
their obligations to the people; the other, the unrest fo- 
mented by doctrines subversive of order and threatening 
the basis of constitutional society. It is unnecessary to 
refer to the outrages that followed. Those outbursts of 
violence on the part of the young rebels of the day were 
met by Government with repression. Repression however, 
failed to repress and engendered new forces of disorder. 
The grim monster of anarchism followed in its wake, 
compelling Government to take further repressive measures. 


The Radical of one generation is apt to become the Tory 
of the next and to look askance:at the forward movement 
of that generation. This could not be said of Dadabhai. 
While the other political leaders disowned and denounced 
the forward section, his sympathies were with them. His 
hopes were centred notso much in his immediate followers 
as the youth of the country stirred by national consci- 
ousness and partiotic fervour. At the same-time, he stoutly 
deprecated violence. In his message of thanks to his country- 
men for the numerous proofs of their goodwill he stated : 


I take this opportunity to entreat that all resort to 
violence should be avoided. Our grievances are many. 
Maintain the struggle for essential reforms, with 
necessary endeavours and _ self-sacrifice, peacefully, 
patiently and perseveringly, and appeal without fear or 
faltering to the conscience and righteousness of the 
British nation. 
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This message marked the opening of a new chapter in 
the story of Dadabhai’s life. It heralded, so to Stay, the 
rebirth of his political life. He was now biest with sufficient 
physical and mental vigour to follow with interest, almost 
as intense as before, the Progress of events in the country 
and once more to express his views and exert his influence 
thereon. The announcement of the Morley-Minto Reforms 
called to memory Morley’s own words : Every single right 
thing that is done by the legislature, however moderate 
may be its area, every single right thing is sure to lead to 
the doing of a great number of unforeseen right things’. 

‘What has now been accomplished’, wrote Wedderburn 
to Dadabhai, ‘and what we trust must follow, is the 
result of persistent constitutional effort, and there is 
no one who has done as much as you have during all 
these dark years, to keep your countrymen in this safe 
path of progress... It is interesting to look back to 
our Minority Report, and to see how many of our 

recommendations (which Lord George Hamilton did 

not even deign to notice !) have now been adopted.’ 


along the path of justice. The best way to accelerate the 
pace of progress along that road, thought Dadabhai, was 
to encourage the statesmen who had taken that courageous 
step. He, therefore, wrote a personal letter to Lord Morley 
and Lord Minto, Stating that their declaration. of the 
Reforms had justified his faith in British character and had 


ing on despair’. : 

The fundamental reform, the holding of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England for admission to the 
Civil Service had, however, been overlooked. In his letter 
to Lord Minto and Lord Morley Dadabhai therefore, 
observed that India had not yet obtained ‘the absolutely 
necessary reforms without which all other reforms would 
be more or less ineffective’. In a lengthy appendix he gave 
extracts from the speeches and writings of English states— 
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The letter and its appendices consisted of eighiy typed 
sheets. But this was not all. In the following year (April 
23, 1910) was issued from the sanctum of the ‘political 
recluse’ another communication, dealing with the financial 
aspect of the problem and giving tables made up from 
official records, ‘to further illustrate the aspects and con- 
sequences of the evils complained of’. Three months later, 
a further letter, giving trade statistics and other details, 
was sent to complete the picture of the condition of India 
under foreign domination. These epistles and the append- 
ices attached to them madeup, one might say, an 
abridged edition of Poverty and Un-British Rule in India, 
revised up to date and annotated in the light of events 
subsequent to its compilation ! 

Despite these excursions in the arena of controversial 
politics, this period of Dadabhai’s life may be said to be 
one of comparative quiet and tranquillity. 

The extremist section regarded the reforms as a conces- 
sion to violence. Further reforms, they believed, could only 
be wrung from unwilling hands by further violence. In his 
eighty-fifth birthday message, therefore, Dhadabhai reverted 
to his counsel of non-violence. 

A deplorable outrage has taken place in the assassin- 
ation of Sir Curzon Wyllie—who was a friend to 
Indians, It is only a sad consolation that another 
Indian, D. Lalkaka, redeemed the Indian character 
with his life. Those who resort to violence inflict the 
greatest injury to the Indian cause. 

With Valentine Chirol ofthe Foreign Department of 
The Times who came to India to study the political situa- 
tion on the spot Dadabhai had a long interview. A note 
in Dadabhai’s own hand tells us, ‘gave copy of correspond- 
ence with Lord Morley and Lord Minto, also copy of 
extract from letter to Lord George Hamilton’. 

The announcement that King George V intended to re- 
visit India to make known in person to his subjects his 
succession to the Imperial Crown of India stimulated 
hopes for a peaceful settlement of the political conflict. 
. On his arrival the King Emperor saw on every side the 
stirrings of new life. The interests of the people, he said, 
would always be as near and dear to,him as those of his 
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subjects in other quarters of the globe. Six years before, | 
he had sent from England a Message of sympathy. On this 
occasion he gave to India the watchword of hope. ‘Reading 
between the lines’, said Dadabhai in his manifesto of Sep- 
tember 26, 1912, ‘of all the incidents, despatches, and events 
of this ever-memorable visit, it seems that there is thought 
out and determined upon a newevolution to secure the pros- 
perity of the Indian people’. Thus through those passing 
phases his buoyant faith perceived the larger movements and 
charges that were to follow. But how to accelerate the pace 
towards the goal visualized by him? Dadabhai submitted 
that the King-Emperor’s desire to give the Indian people 
the blessings of peace and Prosperity could only be attain- 
ed by giving self-government to India. 

The fates, however, appeared to be against a peaceful 
approach to the cherished goal. To his horror Dadabhaij 
heard of an attempt on the lifeof the goodand great Viceroy 
and of Lady Hardinge at Delhi. It had avery depressing 
effect on him, but the appointment during the year of a 
Royal Commission on the Services in India filled him with 
hope. ‘I pray’, said he, in his birthday manifesto, ‘that its 
work may result in securing to our country the justice that 
has been long delayed’. 

By this time Versova had become a place of pilgrimage, 
not only for loving and admiring Indians and Englishmen, 
but also for the highest authorities in India. After Sir 
George Clarke, Lord Hardinge, and then Lord Willing- 
don, honoured Dadabhai with a visit and profited by his 
exposition of the hopes and aspirations of the people. Such ° 
intercourse was not confined to exchange of courtesies or 
to sharing domestic joys and sorrows of one another. 
Whenever the economic or the political situation demanded 
i Dadabhai carried on a vigorous correspondence with 
tbem. 

On February 21, 1913, a letter was addressed jointly to 
Lord Crewe and Lord Hardinge, asking that the Public 
Services Commission then conducting its inquiry should be 
supplied with ‘informatidn about the aspects and consequ- 
ences of the economic factor of the public service’ so that * 
they might be able to realize ‘how much of the moisture ° 
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which ought to give sustenance to the people of British India 
was sucked up by Europeans under the existing system of 
public service’. In one of his speeches Lord Hardinge had 
inferred from certain trade statistics that India’s material 
condition and progress compared favourably with that of 
any other principal country in the world. Dadabhai lost no 
time in pointing out in a Jong letter (October 8, 1913) that 
the interpretation put on the figures was not correct. The 
subject had been dealt with by him before. India’s exports 
brought no gain to India; it was all loss, loss, loss. 

The outbreak of the Great War elicited a stirring message 
from Dadabhai (August 10, 1914). 

The War in Europe, What is our—India’s—place in 
it?...We are above all British citizens of the Great Brit- 
ish Empire.... Fighting as the British people are at 
present in a righteous cause for the good and glory of 
human dignity and civilization, and, moreover, being the 
beneficent instrument of our own progress and civiliza« 
tion, our duty is clear to do our—every one’s—best to 
support the British fight with our life and property. 


This message struck the right note at that critical moment 
in the history of the British Empire. The events that fol- 
lowed form one of the brightest chapters in the history of 
Indo-British relations. A wave of loyalty spread over the 
whole country. By handsome countributions of men to the 
Army and money to the War Fund, and in several other: 
ways, the Princes and the people of India helped the British: 
Empire, to the best of their ability, to wage and win the 
war, 

Dadabhai’s next birthday synchronized with one of the 
most sensational incidents in his life. Mrs Annie Basant, 
who had then switched off to politics from metaphysics, was 
trying to form a Home. Rule League in India. It was an< 
nounced in September 1915 that it had been decided to: 
start the League as an auxiliary to the National Congress in 
India and its British Committee in England. ‘Its generat 
ainf will be’, it was stated, ‘to educate the people and to 
strengthen the demand of the Congress for self-government 
...the strength of a nation.” Then followed the sensational | 


news that Dadabhai had consented to be President. 
e 
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In the quiet of Versova, Dadabhai was a moral and 
spiritual force. Placed as he was ona pinnacle, above all 
earthly strife and turmoil of politics, or party, none expect- 
ed that Dadabhai would descend from that pinnacle to 
the slippery path of active politics. His friends and admir- 
ers were, therefore, amazed to read the announcement. 
Most of the Congressmen considered it outrageous that 
another organization should be brought into being, to 
pursue the same object which formed the principal plank 
in the Congress programme, namely, self-government. They 
suspected that the extremists would utilize it merely to 
wreck the Congress. 


What about your Presidentship of the Home Rule 
League (asked Wacha) which Mrs Besant is broadly 
advertising ?... We do not approve of the methods of 
Mrs Besant who late in the day has come forward to 
support the Congress movement. 


Not merely Congress colleagues but all the world seeemed 
anxious to know whether Dadabhai had really accepted the 
presidentship. He therefore announced publicly (Septem- 
ber 28) that it was true that he had given his consent to be 
President on certain conditions. 


How did it happen? Mrs Besant wanted not only Dada- 
bhai, but also S. Subrahmania Aiyar and Wedderburn to 
join the League. To induce Dadabhai to agree to be the 
head of the movement, Mrs. Besant, with her lieutenant, 
B. P. Wadia, paid him a personal visit. The veteran champ-~ 
ion of Home Rule for Ireland welcomed the idea of form- 
ing the Home Rule League. With clear political insight 
he consented to be its President. One of the conditions he 
» imposed was that he should not be called upon for any 
active work or for speaking or writing, as he was not 
competent to undertake any such work at his age. He also 
asked, and Mrs Besant agreed, that the league must not be 
turned against the Congress. 

Wache wrote that by allowing his name to be associated 
with the League as its Psesident he was in reality assisting 
those who by indirect and tortuous means were trying to 


wreck the Congress. The veteran’s rejoinder revealed the 
¢ 
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working of his mind. Although often deceived, the erst- 
while Professor of Mathematics insisted till the last day of 
his life that every theory of suspicion should be demons- 
trated like a theorem in geometry, before he could act on 
it. In this particular case he saw no reason to discounten- 
ance a movement, full of promise for the country’s good, 
merely because his friends suspected that its promoters 
would work in a manner prejudicial to the congress. 


Anxious as Mrs Besant was to launch the League with 
the goodwill of the Congress, she decided to go slow. This 
delay saved Dadabhai from a very embarrassing situation. 
Before the League was duly constituted in 1917, his day of 
political activity was over. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE END 


THE quietest year of Dadabhai’s life was 1916 ; even so, it 
is memorable for a unique event. Rather late in the day, 
the Bombay University decided to confer on Dadabhai 
and Pherozeshaw Mehta the honorary Degree of Doctor of 
Laws. In point of time he belonged to pre-University days, 
but he was a product of the renaissance which had given 
birth to the University and had from the beginning a share 
in the new intellectual life. Dadabhai summed up in his 
life, said the erudite Vice-chancellor, the Rev. Dr. D. 
Mackinchan, the history of that great intellectual revival. 
Into the serene academic atmosphere of the University the 
heated air of politics should not enter. Nevertheless, a 
reference to Dadabhai’s political career could scarcely have 
been avoided. 


This only I should like to be permitted to say (said the 
Vice-Chancellor) regarding a career which has been so 
largely concerned with the problems of the government 
of India that the honour and success of that career were 
due in large measure to the high qualities of personal 
life and character which were so conspicuous in every 
part of it. Men of all shades of political opinion were 
quick to discern the transparent honesty, the simplicity 
of purpose, the unselfish patriotism of the man who 
Sought to interpret to Great Britain the needs and aspir- 
ations of his countrymen. British political life is pecul- 
iarly sensitive to character. While in this University we 
do not concern ourselves with Politics, we are deeply 
concerned with character, and today we pay the tribute 
of our admiration to Mr Dadabhai Naoroji’s patience 
under adversities and disappointments, to his unwearied 
perseverance in the maintenance of his convictions and 
to the unselfish love of his Country and nation wich 
inspired him throughout his many conflicts. 

The time for the realization of Dadabhai’s dream of © 
self-goverment was drawing near, Negotiations were - 
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going on between the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. 
Congress workers in the East and in the West and their 
British friends were busy preparing proposals for consti- 
tutional reforms which would satisfy the aspirations of 
the rising generation of India. An essential principle of 
self-government had already been indicated by Lord 
Hardinge, namely, provincial autonomy, with a gradual 
transfer of authority from officials to the representatives 
of the people. It was believed that the representatives 
ofa United India on so vital a problem would receive a 
fair hearing from the British people and the Imperial 
Parliament. 

Dadabhai’s earnest wish and prayer was that he might 
Jive to witness the inauguration of the reforms which would 
place India securely on the road to self-government. He 
was, however, taken suddenly ill two months before the de- 
claration of August 20, 1917, was made, guaranteeing in- 
creased association of Indians in every branch of the 
Administration and the gradual development of self-gov- 
erning institutions with a view to the progressive realization 
of responsible government in India as an integral part 
of the British Empire, guaranteeing, that is to say, practice 
ally all that Dadabhai was demanding. 

It was a case of general debility, but it caused grave 
concern. Dadabhai was removed from his house in Versova: 
to Palitana House, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. Here, on June 
30, the greatest of great Indians of the day passed away 
peacefully, surrounded by ail the members of his family, 
except his two daughters who were in Kashmere. 

After his body was consigned to the Tower of Silence, 
according to Parsi rites, Sir Narayenrao Chandavarkar 
paid a glowing tribute to his memory : 

If we take stock of his life and his example, may I not 
say with perfect justice and truth that in his career, in 
ali he did, in all he suffered, and in all he taught, he was 
the Prophet Zoroaster’s religion personified, because he 
was the man more than anybody else of pure thought, 
of pure speech and of pure deetis... The sun that rose, 
just ninety-three years ago, over India is set, but, I say, 
it is set to rise again in the form of regenerated India. 
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Many a tribute poured in from the four corners of the 
Globe, many a public Meeting was held, many’a monument 
was raised and is still being raised to his memory, but what 
monument could be greater than the rejuvenated India he 
left behind ? 
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